








THE FATAL WISH. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


CHAPTER II, 


ETH Burney, the gentleman | 
mentioned in the preceding | 
chapter as being the executor | 
of the estate of Hugh Drimple, | 






was a lawyer of tolerable re- | 
C4 putation, and he possessed, | 
also, a tolerable share of the 
% moral qualifications necessary | 
to give him a position in his | 
profession, In matters of small | 

, moment if he was not, perhaps, 
é‘ AP ¥ as conscientious as a Penn, he | 
aS Sia was not as reckless as many | 
WP . os others ; but when it served to| 
forward his interests he was 

too apt to forget the rights of others, and in such | 
instances he could bring to his aid just enough of| 
cunning and coolness to carry him through with 
apparent disinterestedness and humanity. He had 
been wealthy, but through the advice of well 
meaning though weak friends he had been led 
into speculations which nearly resulted in his 
total ruin. He was fortunate in saving a small 
portion of his property—enough to protect him 
from want, and allow him some of the comforts 
and conveniencies of life. He had but one child 
—a daughter, over whom he watched with jealous 


TB 


- 


| warrant any particular attention, 





care, She was in her eighteenth year, tall and 
VOLUME II.—Iv. 


graceful, with an elastic step, a bright eye, a clear 
and brilliant complexion, and a merry laugh that 
started the blood in your veins like the music of 


spring birds. The mother was a buxom, good 


| natured lady, and a member of the Methodist 


church. She seldom troubled herself with the 
affairs of others, spent much time in doing good 
deeds, and believed no other woman ever had so 
excellent a husband or so pretty a daughter as 
herself. The manner of their life was unosten- 
tatious, though surrounded by all the requisites 
of domestic enjoyment. Several gentlemen had 
proposed for the hand of their daughter, but none 
of them had met with encouragement enough to 
Ellen was in 
no hurry to forego her liberty, nor had her pa- 
rents as yet evinced any inclination to share her 
affections with a third person, 

In this position stood the affairs of the family 
at the death of Mr. Drimple. Burney, as the ex- 
ecutor of the estate, felt his heart warm at the 
prospect of his own profits, while he speculated 
upon the probable character of the unknown heir. 
He had already learned that he was young, hand- 
some and unmarried, and he became impatient of 
an interview that he might measure with his own 
judgment Ashdale’s capacities and character. He 
had heard something of his wild pranks, but no- 
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thing positively bad, and he complimented him- 
self considerably upon his tact in inviting Ash- 
dale to his house. He was a little curious to see 
what effect his sudden fortune would have upon 
him ; beside, he thought he might very properly 
venture to give him some excellent advice respect- 
ing his future course in life—young men were so 
apt to run into excesses. And then there were 
other considerations of importance. A hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars was no mean fortune, 
and properly invested would produce a very hand- 
some income—enough for a reasonable man and 
a small family. It might prove a rare opportunity 
for Ellen. He would like to see her comfortably 
settled, and there was no telling but she might 
affect Ashdale sufficiently to become his wife. 
What if she did not love him? That was but a 
small matter in the scale against a fortune. He 
did not exactly marry for love himself, and he 
did not believe half the stories that were told 
about it. In his opinion there was no charm 
could withstand that of money, and after all the 
pains he meant to take, if Ellen should refuse to 
accept Ashdale for a suitor, (provided he was not 
positively bad,) she was a good-for-nothing jade, 
and was deserving of every misfortune that might 
in consequence follow her. However, he put 
great faith in the power of gold, and he believed 
that his daughter had vanity enough to know that 
it was a magician’s sound that turned all things 
into perfect shapes, 


Up to the time of his communicating to Ashdale 
the fact of Mr. Drimple’s decease, Burney had 
kept his own counsel; he had not deemed it ex- 
pedient to make his wife a confidant in his plans, 
But on receiving Frank’s answer, the good nature 
with which it inspired him tended to make him 
more than usually communicative, and calling 
Mrs. B. into his office he gave her a detail of his 
proceedings, read the letter, and entered at once 
upon an exposition of his views with regard to 
securing the young heir as the future lord and 
protector of his daughter Ellen. Mrs, B. did not 
appear suddenly overcome with the proposition, 
and thought it would not be exactly proper to 
urge the business with too much impatience, al- 
though she did not pretend to deny that the 
match was desirable, and she would lend her aid 
to forward it, if, on seeing the young man, and 
becoming pleased with his manners and charac- 
ter, she was convinced of his being such a person 
as would command the respect of a wife, if not 
her love. 


“ Well,” said Mr. Burney, “ to-day is Tuesday ; 
according to his letter we may expect him here 
to-morrow. Let everything about the house be 
put in order, for you must be aware that many 
of our prejudices arise from first impressions 








Make Ellen aware of his expected visit, and rely 
upon her own pride and the natural vanity of 
your sex to make herself attractive. Indulge her 
in any of her little fancies, and furnish her with 
the means of procuring any trifle that may add to 
the effect of dress or ornament, Advise her to 
purchase some of the latest and most fashionable 
music, and, if necessary, see that her instrument 
be put in tune. I am afraid she is not quite par- 
ticular enough to catch a wealthy husband.” 

‘* Fashionable,” is the word Mr, Burney meant 
to have used for “ particular ;” but he seldom 
spoke in ‘‘ set phrase,” and not having studied in 
the court of Fashion, his ideas respecting its 
usages and customs were not on the most exten- 
sive or exiraordinary scale, Ellen herself cared 
but little for its rules, though she was far from 
being either ungraceful or bashful. With her 
own good sense, she had just a sufficient quantity 
of confidence, taste and conversational power, to 
make herself agreeable and at ease in all positions 
necessary for a young and beautiful woman to be 
placed in, She possessed a good and true heart, 
a clear judgment, and a proper appreciation of 
female dignity. 

When Ellen heard from her parents that the 
heir of Mr. Drimple was to be a visitor at their 
house for a few days, and received some hints 
respecting the manner in which he was to be en- 
tertained, she could scarce withhold a smile ; and 
she imagined that she more than half read their 
thoughts, when they questioned her respecting 
her music, and many other little etceteras, that 
go to make up the attractions of a fashionable 
belle. She had but little faith in these things 
herself, but for the sake of ascertaining the aim 
of her father’s wishes, she threw into her manner 
an appearance of a desire to cooperate with him 
and her mother in all that they advised. She lis- 
tened to her father’s encomiums of Ashdale, whom 
he praised without knowing, and practised on her 
new music all, that afternoon and: the ensuing 
evening. 

Such proceedings were a little in opposition to 
the religious code in which Mrs, Burney professed 
to believe ; but she smothered her conscience with 
the consolation that she was acting solely under 
the direction of her husband whom that same code 
taught her to honor and obey. 

There was a little underplot to this business, 
however, with which Mr. Burney and his wife 
were not acquainted. Ellen was in regular cor- 
respondence with a young lady in New York, to 
whom she was attached by the most faithful 
bonds of friendship. Neither was possessed of a 
sentiment which she wished to withhold from the 
other, and they received mutual pleasure from 
their interchanges of affection. The latest letter 
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which Ellen had received from her friend, gave 
her some insight into the character of a person 
with whom she was so soon to be brought in 
contact. We will quote a portion of it: 

«« And now, my dear Ellen, I have a little inci- 
dent to relate, which I am sure you will take plea- 
sure in laughing at. You know it is one of my 
delights occasionally to promenade Broadway ; one 
sees SO Many amusing sights, and gets so many 
complimentary looks from gentlemen, although I 
must confess [ think them a little impertinent ; 
and I am particularly offended when one of those 
perfumed things, called fops, turns his wig block 
upon its pivot to peer rudely under my hat. 1] 
never knew a gentleman to be guilty of sucha 
a want of civility, and I am sure those who do 
so are wanting in proper respect for our sex. But 
I am not going to write a sermon upon the eti- 
quette of the pave, although I am sure the world 
needs reforming ‘in that respect. I think I can 
tell you something new, which will, at the same 
time, contain an illustration of some of the pecu- 
liarities of that singular animal sometimes called 
man, It will prove to you, I am sure, that inven- 
tion is not yet exhausted, 

‘One afternoon last week I was proceeding up 
Broadway to call upon a friend who had proposed 
a visit with me to the National Academy of De- 
sign, The street was thronged with beauty and 
fashion, and gallant equipages dashed along in a 
manner that quite confused the more unpresuming 
citizen. I was in the vicinity of White street, and 
about to step into a store for the purpose of pricing 
some laces, when I felt some one pull upon one 
of my ringlets, accompanied by the salutation of 
*Cousin—cousin Kate!” and turning round (a 
little frightened, I must confess) I beheld a very 
spruce young fellow who affected to blush con- 
siderably at what he pretended to be a mistake. 

“«T really beg your pardon—pray will you 
excuse me? I mistook you for a relative, or I as- 
sure you I could not have been so rude, The 
resemblance was so striking, I thought it impos- 
sible to be mistaken. I hope my apology will 
be received.’ 

** At first, Ellen, I felt somewhat offended, but 
he seemed so sincere in his explanations, and as- 
sumed so wo-begone a countenance, that I soon 
felt so great an inclination to laugh that it requir- 
ed considerable effort to preserve my gravity. | 
did, though, and assured the gentleman that his 
apology was reasonable, though I cautioned him 
not to be so familiar with his cousin Kate in fu- 
ture, Observing, I suppose, by the difficulty with 
which I kept from laughing, that his offence was 
not of the mortal order, he made me a respectful 
obeisance and walked on. If you will believe 
me, Ellen, and not attribute too much to my va- 








nity, I doubted on the instant his sincerity, and 
imputed it at once to one of those tricks of a cer- 
tain class of men assumed as an excuse for ad- 
dressing ladies, who are strangers to them, in the 
street. I am not afraid of the dreadful creatures, 
and therefore looked upon the whole incident as 
a good joke. But there is a sequel to the affair 
equally as interesting. 

‘* During my visit to the Academy, in company 
with my friend, I met the same gentleman again, 
with whom she was acquainted, and a formal in- 
troduction took place. His name was Ashdale, 
and I understood her to say that he was a young 
lawyer, He appeared somewhat. embarrassed 
with the interview, attempted some criticisms 
upon the paintings, stuttered, apologized, and 
made himself exceedingly interesting. Meeting 
with a gentleman of his acquaintance, he took 
his leave of us, and they withdrew, when I re- 
lated to my friend the circumstance of our inter- 
view in Broadway, though I plainly understood 
from his looks that he wished me to keep silence 
upon the subject. Miss Edgeville laughed hearti- 
ly at the story, and shaking her finger wickedly 
at me—‘ Ten to one,’ said she, ‘ he has not got a 
cousin!’ AsI suspected. She then informed me 
that she had known him foe six years, and had 
often heard both himself and his mother, who 
is now dead, say they believed that they had 
not a relative in the country. Here was impu- 
dence with a vengeance! What was I to do? 
Get offended? It was not at all impossible that 
we might meet again, and a respect for myself 
seemed to call for a little dignity upon the sub- 
ject. I was extremely puzzled, a little vexed, and 
somewhat amused. I asked the advice of Miss 
Edgeville who laughed at the idea of my being 
offended, and said she should consider the incident 
a very proper subject of amusement, The follow- 
ing day, however, read the riddle. 


“‘ Before parting from Miss Edgeville, she made 
me promise to call with her, on the following day, 
at the residence of one of her friends, which we 


accordingly did. There were several ladies pre- 
sent, and among them one who amused us very 
much by her gayety and conversation, I will not 
be so tedious as to relate everything that was said 
or done. However, the young lady who was the 
feature of the party related an incident which I 
must communicate to you, as it is connected with 
the adventure which I commenced to relate. She 
began by saying that her brother, whom she al- 
ways called Tom, had recently lost a trifling bet 
in the most singular manner, ‘ You must know,’ 
said she, ‘ that Tom is rather a wild fellow, and 
full of wicked tricks, and I do not know that he 
is at all improved by his association with Frank 
Ashdale. Well, yesterday as they were prome- 
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nading Broadway together, Ashdale offered to bet 
a champaign supper that he would pull the ring- 
lets of a lady who was just before them, make an 
apology, and come off with grace on his own part 
and good nature on the part of the lady. Tom 
took the bet like a foolish fellow, and Ashdale 
accomplished the impertinence without much dif- 
ficulty, though Tom said he thought that at one 
moment it looked exceedingly tempestuous, and 
the lady’s anger threatening.’ 

** When I heard this explanation of the affair, 
I confess that I felt more like being offended than 
at first. I was not pleased with the idea of being 
made the subject of an experiment, especially 
when the result was to be a little dissipation. ‘I 
believe I should have died of laughing,’ continued 
the young lady whose brother’s name was Tom, 


he is a very dangerous young fellow, and if he be 
rich he will be so much the more so, 
Jurta.” 

Ellen now entered into the arrangements for 
the reception of the young heir with as much in- 
terest as her parents, though for different ends, 
Such a bustling about was scarcely ever seen in 
Mr. Burney’s house before—rumaging old trunks, 
upseting drawers, scouring silver spoons, polishing 
the furniture, and ten thousand other little things 
that ladies find to do on similar occasions, so that 
when the fateful day at length arrived, everything 
looked as straight and as bright as a new pin. 

CHAPTER III. 

After Ashdale had answered Mr. Burney’s let- 

| ter announcing the day of his appearance in Phi- 








‘if such a trick had been played off upon myself.’ | ladelphia, he set his wits at work to think of some 
‘I would not have received his apology,’ said a | way of raising sufficient money to enable him to 
pert madam, whom I think no gentleman would | go through with the business without embarrass- 


run the hazard of addressing. ‘Oh, how [| 
would have been delighted to have seen hin | 
whipped,’ said another who was tumbling over | 
the music, and thrumming horrible discord a aed 
the piano. ‘I don’t think I would have taken 
the least notice of the impudent fellow—there,’ 
said a good-hearted, honest looking creature who 
sat next to me, and in this way I heard the opin- 
ions of most of them upon the subject, and con- | 
cluded after all that they would have done pretty | 





ment or personal inconvenience, He was ac- 
quainted with a number of persons who loaned 
money, but to each of them he had some objec- 
tion to apply—not exactly on account of any de- 
licacy on his part, but probably because he was 
aware that these gentlemen knew something of 
his reputation, and would bother him with imper- 
tinent questions, ask for such security as he would 
not like to give, and possibly insinuate a doubt as 
to his intentions. For general occasions he had 


much as I did. During this conversation you a sufficient stock of impudence or self-assurance 
may be assured that some very significant glances | to carry him through most difficulties and encoun- 
were exchanged between Miss Edgeville and my- | te; most men, else had his legal profession been 


self, and we came away without their learning | 


that I was the heroine of the adventure which 
had so much amused them, I am afraid, my dear 
Ellen, that many such stories as this would give 
you a poor idea of life in New York. You must 
come on here and pay me a long visit, and I pro- 
mise to show you all the sights in that human 
menagerie, Broadway.” 

Ellen was mightily pleased with this letter 
from her friend, and would have been delighted 


of no use to him; but he occasionally met iaces 
| whose repulsive force was greater than he could 
| withstand, Such were money lenders and usur- 
‘ers, Fortunately, however, he remembered a 
'gentleman whom he was told was acquainted 
| with Burney, and to him he went, He read 


| Frank’s letter, congratulated him upoa his good 


| fortune, and asked if he could be of any service 


|to him, 
“Why,” said Ashdale, «‘ I wished to find some 





} 
| 


to have shown it to her parents, under other cir- | one who might recognize the hand-writing of Mr. 
cumstances. As it was, however, she concluded Burney, and assist me in raising sufficient money 
to keep the intelligence to herself, for an occasion | to carry the business through genteelly. If you 


might arise when she could make capital out of | 
it. As it is said that ladies never write a letter | 
without a postscript, there was one to this as fol- 
lows: 

«« P.S.—I have just been informed by Miss Carl- 
ton, the lady who has a brother Tom, that this 
Ashdale has come into the possession of a very 
handsome property, through the death of some 
foolish old gentleman in Philadelphia, He will 
shortly be in your city of brotherly affection, so 
you, and all other young ladies must keep a bright 
look-out for your ringlets, for I can assure you 


are satisfied of the genuineness of the letter, and 
would be kind enough to recommend me to some 
person who would advance me five hundred dol- 
lars on my own note, I will return the favor with 
great pleasure.” 

The gentleman turned the letter over in his 
hand, read it again, and, going to an escritoir, he 
pulled out several papers and letters which he 
seemed to compare with Ashdale’s. The result 
appeared to satisfy him, and turning to Frank, he 
said : 

I do not at present know any one to whom I 
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could recommend you. Let me see—if I were 
certain (and it seems impossible for me to be de- 
ceived). that there was no humbug in this letter— 
I mean that Mr. Burney himself is not deceived— 
possibly I might contrive to let you have the mo- 
ney myself. You say that you never heard of 
this Mr. Drimple until you saw his name in this 
letter.” 

“‘T have no recollection of it,” said Frank. 

“Have you looked over the papers of your 
mother with the hope of discovering some clue to 
his identity ?” 

“T have not,” replied Frank. ‘‘ They are all 
locked in a small trunk which I have not opened 
since her death,” 





ed, and if he had found no paper that threw any 
light upon the subject, it were best to fix upon 
some other expedient. Retaining the miniature, 
Frank continued his examination of the papers, 


| and finally was about to give up in despair, when 


he noticed a small package very neatly enveloped, 
and marked: 

‘Tt is my desire that this package should be 
placed in my coffin unopened, and buried with 
me, Mary Asupa.r.” 

Frank could but shed a tear at this memento of 
his mother. It was evident that the package con- 


|tained secrets which she had wished to remain 
| inviolate, but her death, being sudden, left her 


no opportunity to give the necessary directions 


“TJ would like,” said the gentleman, “ before | for the disposal of her effects. At first Frank 


going any further in this business, for you to 


| doubted the propriety of breaking the sacred seal, 


overhaul this trunk. It is possible that you may jand asked the advice of his friend, who used a 
find some clue to this mystery. I am at leisure | little argument to convince him that the package 


at present, and as I feel somewhat interested in 
this business, if you have no objection, I will 
accompany you to your room, where you can 
make the examination, dif anything satisfac- 
tory come to light, I wil. .aake the advance which 
you require with great pleasure.” . 

Frank thanked him heartily for his suggestion, 
and eager to come at once to the bottom of the 
mystery, he prepared to conduct the gentleman 
to his room. 

As Ashdale applied the key to his mother’s 
trunk, a nervous sensation seemed to affect his 
whole frame. He fancied that her spirit looked 
upbraidingly upon him, and he felt as though he 
were looking into secrets that should have been 
buried with her, Paper after paper was over- 
hauled—letter after letter, to no purpose. In the 
bottom of the trunk he discovered something very 
neatly sewed up in a pie e of white kid, which 
on opening he found to be a very elegant minia- 
ture, set in a valuable gold locket. The minia- 
ture had been painted from a very handsome and 
expressive face, though a somewhat voluptuous 
one, There was a manliness about it at the same 
time that it conveyed an idea cf heartlessness. 
One could not help being warmed by its influence, 
though the eye trembled after a moment’s gaze. 
You felt a desire to approach it, though the lips 
seemed to forbid the freedom—as though you 
could confess to it, but were afraid of a jest. The 
complexion was olive, the eyes piercingly black, 
the forehead open and broad, and the hair slightly 
curling. The whole figure was stamped with 
powerful self-will and indomitable pride. The 
first thoughts of Ashdale as he gazed upon it, 
were—Can this be my father? If not, who can 
itbe? He continued to gaze upon it for several 
moments until aroused from his revery by his 
friend’s reminding him that their time was limit- 





might consist of the very documents which they 
were in search of,; and that the circumstances in 
which he was now placed were probably such as 
could not have been anticipated by his mother. 
At any rate the simple breaking of the seal would 
not involve any great delicacy, and as they ap- 
peared to be letters, the autograph of the writer 
might settle the difficulty at once. 


“IT cannot conceive,” said he, ‘‘ how a person 
whom neither yourself nor your mother knew 
anything about, could so far interest himself in 
your welfare as to make you his sole heir, and 
that, to, to a property worth one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, Take my word for it there 
is some clue to the mystery somewhere, and I 
have a strong presentiment that the secret is in- 
closed in that package; if so, it would seem to be 
nothing else than a special Providence that pre- 
vented your mother’s intentions from being car- 
ried out, You may be certain that she would lie 
uneasy in the grave with those documents if she 
knew that they were necessary proofs to the 
maintenance of your claims as the legatee of Mr. 
Drimple. This delicacy is a weakness, my young 
friend, which you must learn to overcome, unless 
you wish to be shuffled by everybody you meet. 
To be candid; it is the first weakness I ever knew 
you to be guilty of; I always gave you more 
credit.” 

If such feelings are weaknesses, Frank Ash- 
dale was never guilty of weakness afterward ! 

The package was broken open—letter after 
letter was examined, and all of them, with the 
exception of one, bore as a signature the initials 
**H, D.”—that one, the one earliest dated, the 
longest, and the most delicately written—was 
signed ‘‘ Hugh.”—and more than that—there was 
a burning line beforethe name, full of passion and 
tenderness,— 
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** Dear Mary—yours ever truly, fondly, | delivered himself upto it with ardor, with devotion, 
faithfully, Hue” | and the word is not altogether misplaced here ; for 
** Are you satisfied 7” asked Frank, turning to| the exercise of his craft was really a work of piety 
his friend, ‘ You do not wish me to read you|tohim, It was a frequent remark of his, that it 
the contents? They, doubtless, should be held} seemed to him as if he were entering a church 





sacred.” 
**T think I will risk the advance upon this 
additional testimony, and understand your claim 


when he began to illumindte a missal, and aptly 
compared his art to that of a glass-stainer, who 
covered with resplendent emblazonries the win- 





upon the deceased. If you will return to my dows of St. Jacques-la-Boucherie, his parish 
office I will fill you a check for the amount you | church ; when the sun shone upon their vivid co- 
require for your note at six months at seven per! lors there streamed over the altar, the pillars, the 
cent, I congratulate you upon your good for-| marble pavement, a daylight so deliciously tinted, 


tune.” 

*« If to be wealthy is to be fortunate,” said Ash- 
dale, ‘« there is some point to your congratulation ; 
but this last half hour of my existence has given 
birth to desires which I have never known be- 
fore, and which I fear will be more difficult to 
gratify than to accumulate a fortune.” 


Continued in the next Number. 





CONCERNING A MAN 


WHO SOLD THE MOIETY OF HIS SOUL TO THE 
PIEND. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ERNEST FOUINET. 


AITRE Thibault Gaulmin was 
a missal-illuminator, dwelling 
at the sign of the Grand Saint 


vains. When, at the begin- 
ning of the year 1416, he es- 
tablished himself in this shop, 
which he vacated only for an- 
other and a better world, folk 
ran from all quarters of Paris, 
from the porte-auzx-Peintres 
even to the porte-de- Bucy, to 
admire the splendid sign that 
he himself had so freshly pain- 


ted. The hand of a skilful il- | 





Nicholas in the Rue des Ecri- | 


la blue so celestial, a carnation so delicate. that 
| Maitre Gaulmin could only compare it to the re- 
‘flection of his flower and foilage work, of his 
| interlacements and illuminations of azure and ver- 
| milion upon the white vellum of the manuscript. 
|A missal without illumination was, according to 
| his taste, a new church without painted windows, 
| Itis easy to conceive how happy his profession 
‘rendered him, exercising it as he did with such a 
| conviction, and such a faith, It proved an effec- 
'tual consolation to him under many afflictions, 
| public as well as private. His country was a 
| prey to the foreigner, his city torn asunder by 
factions, even his peaceable quarter saw many 
days of trouble when the great massacre arose at 
'the voice of Caboche; he lost too, a dearly-be- 
loved wife, the last and most poignant of all his 
misfortunes. Ah, well! he strove too forget all 
in the practice of his cherished art, and would 
have passed a most happy old age, if his only 
| son, Eloi, had not been a spendthrift and an idler, 
|'To have seen him take such pride in the art, that 
he might one day prove a worthy successor, would 
have been a subject of the highest felicity to his 
father ; but Eloi’s sole happiness was centred in 
rambling about the city, playing the gentleman, 
and attacking the watch. Maitre Thibault Gaul- 
|min nevertheless consoled himself, What father 
ever despairs the reformation of his child? He 
consoled himself with the thought that Eloi was 
yet buta youth, twenty years old at most, and 


luminator was at once recognized in the radiant! that he should live long enough, he, the excellent 


glory with which St. Nicholas was crowned, and | 
in the glittering cross held by his right hand, while | 
with the right he bestowed his blessing upon three | 
children, with hair so bright and beauteous flow- 
ing around their rosy features, that every great 
lady at a glance conceived the desire of having a 
missal illuminated by Maitre Gaulmin : it was the 
haidsomest marriage-present that could be made, 
the prettiest fete-day gift, the most elegant gage 
@ amitié to present at the hotel Saint Paul, or to 
grace the bower of Madame Isabeau, 

Maitre Thibault loved his art; of which the 


father, to see his son become sage, orderly, and 
above all, a skilful illuminator. 

Alas! this was, as is too often the case, a de- 
ceitful hope ; for on the last day of the year 1459, 
almost at the moment old Thibault Gualmin framed 
to himself such cheering prospects, he died. And, 
of a verity, it was a timely death ; he died just as 
the art of printing arose to slay him; he withdrew 
himself, as it were, from the blows of a mortal 
enemy. Toward the determination of his mala- 
dy, which was a protracted one, the famous Bible 
without date arrived from Mayence, the first book 





perfection he had acquired in it was a proof. He 


published from the workshop of Faust. It may 
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be conceived what anxiety such an apparation 
produced in the Rue des Ecrivains; pens filled 
with jet-black or everlasting red ink, pencils steep- 
edfin gold and carmine, fell from the despairing 
hands of sworn scribes and illuminators. Nicho- 
las Flavel would have died of the shock; and 
Maitre Thibault Gaulmin assuredly have yielded 
his last sigh on beholding the dateless book ; or 
had he survived that blow, it would only have 
been to expire of grief in 1484, when the first 
printing-press was established at the Sorbonne. 
Such an infliction, I repeat, was not reserved for 
the worthy Gaulmin, as his son had the filial piety 
to preserve inviolate, during the few days yet re- 
maining to him, the calm which a good conscience 
bestows, by leaving his father to the last hour in 
entire ignorance of the arrival of that scourge 
which had come to give the death-blow to calli- 
graphy and illumination. 

Maitre Gaulmin, then, departed from this world 
in peace, after having decreed that a solemn mass 
should be celebrated at St. Jacques la Boucherie 
for the peace of his soul, and bequeathing his son 
a good fortune of about five thousand livres, 





Eloi, during the lifetime of his father, had felt the 
curb, wild as were his pranks, for Maitre Thi- | 
bault kept the key of the money-chest, and kept | 
itright fast But scarce had death caused him to | 
loose his hold of it, ere his son commenced to live 
like a great seigneur. He purchased an hotel in 
the Rue St. Antoine, that he might dwell in the | 
neighborhood of the court, where he had intro- | 
duced himself ; thanks to the pomp he so lavishly | 
displayed, the fetes that he so frequently gave to 
some of its great ladies, and more especially to 
the magnificently illuminated missals which com- 
posed the precious stock of his father, and which 
the printing-press could never have power to de- 
preciate, These books of devotion procured him 
introduction to more than one noble personage, 
and they proved powerful mediators in the esta- 
blishment of a flirtation—not of an affection, for 
Eloi had but little of constancy in his composi- 
tion. He expended a few bags of crowns in ma- 
king presents to one lady, and then flirted with an- 
other, disbursing as much, changing and chan- 
ging ever, wooing and wasting as each folly 
prompted so effectually, that on finding his heart 
really captive to the charms of Alienor, there only 
remained to him two thousand livres of his for- 
tune, As he truly felt as much love for her as 
his fickle nature was capable of, and knew but 
one means of obtaining hers in return, he thought 
of husbanding the remainder of the treasure 
amassed by Maitre Thibault Gaulmin, in the Rue 
des Ecrivains, the result of sixty years’ labor, 





and espousing Alienor. In the latter project he 








was successful, Alienor, a gentle and amiable 
being, devotedly attached to her husband, had of- 
ton endeavored to dissuade him from his foolish 
prodigality ; not through any fear of falling into 
poverty, for she could not believe him so insen- 
sate as to keep up such an expensive mansion, 
without being possessed of permanent and com- 
mensurate means ; but that it sometimes appeared 
to her as if Eloi were anxious to recompense her 
affection by a so profuse expenditure ; an affection 
so trué, so pure, so disinterested, that Alienor felt 
heart-broken at the bare supposition of her hus- 
band’s rating it by the value of gold. Whenever 
this idea occurred to her therefore, she became 
pensive, downcast, and in tears would ask Eloi 
whether he no longer loved her ; and Eloi kissing 
the tears from her eyes, consoled her with the 
promise of putting an end to that extravagance 
which she characterised as worse than folly; her 
love was far too elevated, she would whisper him, 
for the weight of gold to lower it earthward, and 
then he pledged himself to lead a humble life 
with her— and a happier !” added Alienor while 
covering his forehead with kisses, 

Eloi kept his word at last; it was now highly 
necessary he should, for his strong-box was daily 
emptying itself at a most terrific rate. No more 
balls, no more presents, no more costly fetes, and 
Alienor thanked him for the sacrifices he made 
for her sake: she now had him longer and more 
often alone at her side: he belonged to her more 
than ever, and her love for him augmented itself a 
thousand-fold. 

** Should we not be,” she would often say in 
the tone of a fond, doating woman, “should we 
not be just as happy, we two, near one another, 
in amansion of smaller dimensions and less splen- 
der, than in these vast apartments, hung with 
silk and velvet? We should be even still less 
separated.” 

She had perceived the embarrassment in which 
Eloi found himself, and like a loving and devoted 
wife, with all the delicacy of her sex, thus reas- 
sured his mind upon what a cnange of fortune 
might have led him to fear on her part. Eloi, 
doubtless thought so, as he showed great emotion 
when she thus addressed him : for to speak plain 
truth, he was hurrying on toward total depriva- 
tion; nothing more of his riches remained than 
his mansion, his splendid arras hangings, his Pari- 
sian carpets, and his money-coffer of sandal-wood, 
incrusted with gold and ivory, The latter was 
still in his possession, but empty—with a fright- 
ful vacuum, a vacuum enough to engender the 
vertigo in whomsoever peered to the bottom of it; 
nothing more was there than a small missal, the 
exquisite chef d’ euvre of Maitre Thibault Gaul- 
min, upon which he had labored in secret at every 
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period of his life, and which when well nigh his 
last hour he had buried in his strong-coffer under 
his riches, as the most precious of all his trea- 
sures. Eloi came in search of it; he would, 
doubtless, much rather have found several good 
carolus; but this elaborate manuscript was of 
great value, and the value of which was still fur- 
ther enhanced, since the printing-press had des- 
troyed the art which produced it. He went forth, 
therefore, to seek a Jew who dwelt near the pa- 
lais des Tournelles, an old acquaintance of his, 
with whom he had dealings during his father’s 
lifetime ; he determined to sell him this beautiful 
missal, but a scruple, however, still pre-occupied 
his mind. He feared the commission of a mortal 
sin in trafficking a mass book witha Jew. He 
gazed anxiously around him on passing near the 
Rue des Celestins, in the hope of seeing some 
priest whom he might profitably consult upon this 
point, when he perceived a little fresh and rosy- 
looking nun, who, doubtless had just quitted her 
convent in the Rue des Barrés. Our gallant Eloi 
very quickly forgot Jew, missal, the empty mo- 
ney-coffer, and the tender Alienor, at the sight of 
that little red and white visage, encircled by a coif 
not a whit whiter than the forehead it but half 
concealed. 

* Sister ! sister!” cried he in a soft voice, while 
walking gently behind her, “ sister.” 

The nun thrown off her guard, and who, more- 
over, had not made a vow of silence, like the sis- 
terhood of Sainte Claire, located a short time af- 
terward by the royal saint, Louis, in their convent 
of Ave Maria: the nun replied— 

“¢ Monseigneur !” 

His costume was so rich he could be nothing 
less than a seigneur, - 

She had thus given Eloi permission, by an- 
swering him, to pursue the conversation, and he 
was not the man to let slip such an opportunity. 

** Sister,” continued he, in a caressing tone, 
while drawing forth the precious missal, ** my sis- 
ter!—but what is your name?” 

Then nun, who had perceived, as Eloi wished 
her, the book with its violet binding and clasps 
of gold, cast down her eyes, 

‘* Agnes la Briarde,” said she, in a faint voice. 

“Well! pretty Agnes la Briarde, what think 
you of this pretty book? Is not its azure purer 
than that of the sky, its gold more radiant than 
the sun-rays of summer, the violet softer than 
that of Monsieur the Archbishop’s camaizl, and 
the red as brilliant as that of your rosy lips ?” 

True, she made a vow of chastity, but not of 
deafness, when any one should accost her with 
words of gallantry ; so she smiled, as the common 
saying expresses it, like an angel. Was it at 


seeing such a beauteous missal between her hands, 





or so handsome and graceful a cavalier before 
her? So far is certain, that Eloi while thus 
speaking to her withdrew himself under the por- 
tal of an hotel, and she in spite of herself fol- 
lowed him, the poor nun! and it was most amu- 
sing to see the joyful bound she made when he 
said, 

** This book is yours, fair Agnes, but ——.” 

These gracious words accompanying an action 
so munificent, caused her such violent emotion, 
and she was altogether so greatly overcome, that 
she disappeared before the eyes of the gallant, 
who remained utterly confounded, and not know- 
ing on which side to turn his head. 

When somewhat recovered from his stupefac- 
tion, he began, too late, to reflect. He had just 
thrown away his last resource, and there was not 
a single sou parisis in his magnificent hotel: he 
re-entered it then sorrowfully enough, and moodily 
threw himself upon a couch, the farthest from 
that on which Alienor was seated. He remained 
for the space of ten minutes silently contemplating 
with mournful gaze, the vain show that surround- 
ed him; with the gnawing remembrance of his 
empty purse, such opulence rendered the feeling 
of his misery still more poignant, and he found 
himself sad and wretched as a withered corpse 
clothed in splendid vestments, 

“What ails thee, dear love ?” at length asked 
Alienor embracing him, ‘ thou hast a despairing 
sadness to-day—thou wilt be obliged at last to 
avow it;” and she smiled as she thus continued, 
“my good, my dear Eloi, itis because thou art 
poor, thou hast ruined thyself for me; I never- 
theless warned thee of it—have often supplicated 
thee with clasped hands to practise moderation ; 
but all is finished: now; reproach is worse than 
useless, Come, I love thee devotedly, and shall 
learn how to work for thy support; and walking 
hand in hand through life each leaning on the 
other, we will make a happy journey even unto 
the end.” 

Of a verity there was another chagrin more 
cutting to the heart of Eloi than his poverty; it 
was the sudden disappearance of the nun, with 
yery little hope of ever seeing her again. People 
now-a-days, attach very little faith to love at first 
sight ; romances have disgusted us with it; ne- 
vertheless those secret sympathies are in exis- 
tence, those mysterious attractions which com- 
municate together and mingle with one another in 
a single glance ; and most unequivocally Eloi had 
fallen in love—head over ears in love, in love to 
such a pitch as to give away on the faith of a 
single smile, his precious, last, and only resourse. 
He preferred rather, in order to dissimulate this 
true cause of his grief, confessing all his distress 





to Alienor; and while with tremulous voice and 
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bowed head, he proceeded in such sorrowful; ‘Ah! monseigneur!” replied the nun with 
avowal, his wife unclasped her golden bracelets | emotion, “‘ we have made a Vow of poverty !” 
and a necklace of pearls, to which a diamond; This observation ought to have reminded Eloi 
cross was suspended, |that he had made no such vow; but he went 
“ Take, Eloi, take these jewels, You wished | heedlessly on, He was fascinated, lost in his in- 
me to try them on, to see whether they would | domitable passion for Agnes, and played with the 
render me beautiful. No, no! they ill become | bauble so as to cause it to emit a shower of spar- 
me now, and I find myself a hundred fold more} kles amid the gloom. 
light of heart without these costly gauds, which ‘Tt is as dazzling as the altar upon Christmas 
weigh me down like chains—look, look, how co- | eve, monseigneur !” 
quettish I am; think you not my neck white | ‘Brilliant as your eyes, Agnes !” 
enough to dispense even with pure pearls, and | And carried away by his own words, which 
my arm as well turned when lacking the golden | were dictated by a heart so madly smitten he en- 
bracelet !” | circled the neck of the nun with the pearl neck- 
A thousand gentle caresses accompanied these | Jace, and felt enraptured at the sight of the cross 
words, spoken while divesting herself of the | lying upon her bosom. So thoroughly immersed 
jewels and placing them in the hands of Eloi; for was he in contemplation and ecstacy, that in the 


several moments he refused the generous offer, | end he no longer saw either cross, necklace, or 











and then, after having examined the cross by a/ 
succession of furtive glances, with a smile an- | 
nouncing the idea of some new project, he accep- | 
ted it. He was, doubtless, calculating the sum of | 
money the precious stones might procure him. | 


That we shall shortly see. | 

The next morning he bent his steps toward the | 
dwelling of the Jew, with the diamonds and pearls, | 
of which he had so nobly despoiled Alienor, | 
when, at the corner of the Rue Saint Paul, he! 
descried before him—guess whom—Agnes la! 
Briarde, The blood rushed to his head in an im- | 
petuous current, his heart failed him, and he reeled | 
like one drunk. The nun was in the act of as- | 
cending the steps of the church ; yielding to that | 
irresistible infatuation which had already once be- 
fore hurried him away, he mounted the steps be- 
hind her, dipped his finger in the holy-water vase, 
and graciously extended it toward her. 

Agnes raised her head to gaze upon the coun- 
tenance to which so white a hand appertained, and 
that had performed for her so devout an office, 
and on recognizing Eloi, gave again the same 
sweet smile, a smile like that of the preceding 
evening. They were in the lower end of the 
nave, dark at all times, but especially gloomy on 
that day, for clouds enveloped the sky, and the 
church was empty, 

“Agnes, gentle sister Agnes,” cried he in a 
timid and agitated voice, like that of a true lover; 
“Agnes, how well would a hood of scarlet vel- 
vet become your white forehead!” To this com- 
pliment she made a slight reverence as though 
before the altar—* Agnes, how advantageously 
would that stomacher be replaced by folds of 
snowy lace!” she cast down her eyes—“‘ and in- 
stead of that black cross suspended from your 
neck,” while speaking thus he drew the diamond 
cross from his vest, “‘ how marvelously well this 
glittering one would look !” 








nun—all three had disappeared. 

“« It must be the fiend then !” cried he on emer- 
ging from his stupor. ‘I have given her all my 
wealth, I have let her carry everything away 
without asking for the slightest recompense, and 
I feel that I could have given her my very life 
without even the reservation of a few hours to 
pass in her society.” 

It was thus he held converse with himself, 
while directing his steps toward the quarter where- 
in the Jew dwelt, from whom he obtained very 
little money for his golden bracelets. He then re- 
turned to his hotel, utterly dejected, as one may 
easily imagine ; for a sorrowful thing is it to meet 
again the gaze of a woman one ought truly to 
love, and whom one loves no longer; a bitter 
thing is it to receive caresses which become poig- 
nant reproaches, the more poignant, because ren- 
dered such by one’s own misdeeds. Such was 
the position of Eloi, and the more he sought to 
avoid the tender words and embraces of Alienor, 
the more prodigal she was of them, in the hope 
of consoling him. She told him she could em- 
broider ornaments, for the churches and banners, 
so that she might but pass her whole life with him ; 
her whole life! the echo of these words might 
be interpreted in the sighs, with which Eloi re- 
ceived those protestations of devotedness and 
eternal love. 

** Be less desponding, my Eloi, or of a truth I 
shall not dare to leave thee alone to-day.” 

It recurred to his mind that she was engaged to 
pass the day and night at the house of an old 
relative; he then assumed, as well as he was 
able, a calmer and more smiling air; and on see- 
ing him thus, Alienor quitted him after a thousand 
adieus and caresses, 

When she had fairly left the house, he breathed 
again freely, like a man relieved from some over- 
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whelming weight, and soon formed the resolution | at first small, then larger and more dense, increa- 
of returning to trace the nun; and for two entire | sing gradually its dimensions and opacity until it 
hours, he traversed again and again some twenty | attained the height of his own stature, terror hav- 
times in succession the tour of the quarter Saint | ing caused him to start to his feet. He thought 
Paul, twenty times he passed before the fine por- | the carpet and flooring must have taken fire, and 
tal of the convent, twenty times before the church looked eagerly round on all sides, when in the 
of Saint Paul, and could not persuade himself to depth of the black smoke which was darkening 
re-enter his hotel until after night-fall. He or- | around him, he discerned two huge glowing eyes, 
dered the two last wax-candles that remained to | twinkling like expiring lamps, and two white 
be lighted ; which fact the domestic took especial | rows of teeth gnashing or laughing, laughing or 





care to duly remark upon, deeming it a good oc- 
casion to refresh his master’s mind upon the cir- 
cumstance of his not having received any wages 
for a long period. When he was at last alone, 
and saw himself amid the vast and sumptuous 
apartments that he must inevitably shortly quit, 
he felt his heart crushed within him ; for he loved 
an easy and luxurious life, and then it is so pain- 
ful to fall when, whether by right or wrong, by 
folly or wisdom, one has raised oneself up in the 
world, It appeared to him impossible that he 
could ever resolve upon quitting that magnificent 
mansion, with all its splendid furniture. He wan- 
dered with hasty strides up and down his vast sa- 
loons, and his heavy footfalls dully resounded 
upon the thick carpets, 

“* How !” ejaculated he, “I, to be so tricked, so 
ridiculed, like a very novice, and by a girl too, a 


nun!” And these irritations of his wounded self- | 


Jove, only served to envenom still more the wound 


caused by his phrenzied passion. In fine, after | 


wandering for two long hours up and down, from 
chamber to chamber, raving, cursing, forswearing 
heaven and all its saints, he threw himself into a 
huge fauteuil, into which he plunged as though 
it were an abyss, after a long silence. 

“] would willingly give the moiety of my soul 
to the devil!” cried he aloud, (the moiety ! only, 
you see, a capitulation of conscience truly worthy 
even of our own age.) Call him not even by a 
gesture, by a thought; bear ever in mind the 
warning with which that curious book written by 
Faust* himself concludes, ‘* Above all things, be- 
ware of entering into compacts with these spirits, 
that it may not fare with you as it has fared with 
me.” 

Scarcely had he uttered these words, ere he 
perceived a transparent vapor rise from before him ; 

* Reprinted by Horst, Zauber Bibliothek, vol. iii, p. 
86, with the following title, ‘‘ Dr. J. Faust’s Book of 
Miracles, Art and Wonders, or the Black Raven,—also 
called the Threefold Heil-compulsion, wherewith I 
compelled the spirits to bring me whatsoever things I 
pleased, whether gold or silver, treasure great or small, 
and the spring-root (a magic plant,) and whatever 
other such things are upon the earth; all this have I 
brought to pass by means of this book, and was also 
able to dismiss the spirits as often as I pleased.” 


| gnashing, it was either one or the other. 

Eloi fell back again into his fanteuil at full 
length. A long dingy hand thrust itself from the 
cloud, and passed itself thrice over the entire 
length of Eloi’s body, over the whole of his left 
side, the side of the heart. An infernal magnetism 
by which the fiend took possession of the moiety 
‘of his soul. 
| After such an operation, it may be easily con- 

ceived that Eloi remained in along and protracted 
stupor. When at length he came to himself the 
clock at the hotel Saint Paul was striking mid- 
‘night, He arose, balanced himself on his totter- 
ing legs, that scarcely sustained his weight. He 
seemed as if he were drunk, (and no wonder at 
jit.) and gazed with terrified looks at that side of 
the chamber where he had seen the formidable ap- 
parition, but perceiving it no longer, he threw 
himself again into his fauteuil and fell asleep. 
Thereupon he had one of the strangest dreams, 
—just such a nightmare as might have been ex- 
pected from his novel situation. He distinctly 
saw within his body, the blood, on leaving the 
heart, divide itself into two distinct currents, like 
the waters of two rivers at the point where they 
are united together. The current on the left side 
was rapid and disorderly, that of the right side 
calm and regular; the heart had consequently 
two different pulsations ; he heard them with the 
utmost terror in the delirious dream that this pre- 
ternatural state had necessarily produced. The 
one beating hurriedly and unequal, with high fe- 
ver, the other, with even and harmonious palpita- 
tions, in all the tranquillity of health ; one moiety 
of the soul subject to the higher or celestial powers, 
and the other to the lower or infernal. It was a 
deplorable struggle which he had contrived to es- 
tablish in his system, not for the space of that 
night only, but the remainder of his life. It must 
needs happen to finally restore inward repose, that 
one of the two powers prevail, from whence 
would result an incessant combat, not only from 
day to day, but from hour to hour. 

Eloi awoke at break of day ; his waxen tapers 
were expiring in the sockets, and the first streaks 
of morning, struggling through the heavy window- 
| tapestry, mingled with their dying rays, and pro- 


| 
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anced a specious of nebulous s light w which he con- 
templated with half-closed eyes. He imagined he 
saw again the vapor of the preceding night; he 
eagerly sought to define it, and stretched forward 
his arm toward the side on which it had risen ; 
and if he had not found himself still in his fau- 
teuil, assuredly he would have attributed the mid- 
night scene to some horrible dream like the one by 
which it had been succeeded, and have confounded 
the vision with the reality ; but he could not ar- 
rive at such a conclusion; on the contrary, the 
more he awakened himself, the more clearly he 
identified the formidable apparition, and then he 
further felt the incontestible effects of it, those he 
had so distinctly seen in his sleep. At last, well 
convinced of the position in which he found him- 
self, he began to consider how he might make the 
best of a bargain so rashly struck, and a sudden 
and delirious thought, a thought emanating from 
the left side of his brain and heart,—of the nun, 
—that thought appeared to him irresistible. He 
arose to obey it, when Alienor gaily entered the 
saloon and ran to throw herself into his arms,” 


“ Already risen, so soon up, Eloi? I thought 
to have found thee still a sleeper, thou art not so 
matinal ordinarily. Gracious heavens! how your 
cheek burns, the left cheek only—and thine heart 
beats against mine at a rate that troubles me sore- 
ly. Thou hastafever! Thine hand ?—-thy pulse 
is calm, however. And now the other? what 
dreadful disorder is here! Let us summon Maitre 
Coictier. Oh! my Eloi!” 

While she was thus lavishing upon him the 
tenderest caresses and the most lively expressions 
of solicitude, he sought to withdraw himself from 
her embrace ; and at length thrust her aside with- 
out making any reply, and quitted the house. One 
may imagine the depth of her despondency, she, 
who until that moment had been in sole posses- 
sion of Eloi’s love, of all the affection he had ever 
been capable of showing. One idea alone, one 
horrible idea perpetually presented itself to her— 
that he had become insane. And then she found 
her own reason leave her at the very thought ; 
she examined every corner of the chamber, peer- 
ing into every nook and recess, without having 
any particular object for which she was in search ; 
and afterward summoned the domestics to over- 
whelm them with interrogations, 
that Eloi had passed the night in the saloon; the 
two wax tapers wholly consumed attested the fact. 


And then she thought the truth revealed itself to | 


her. She doubted no longer that he had toiled 
until day-break to procure some small resources, 
and had hastened forth as soon as morning came, 
for the purpose of disposing of his nocturnal la- 
bors. And then her tears flowed afresh awhile, 











She learned | 
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but she dried them ¢ soon, pr drew forth from her 
ceinture, two or three gold caroluses, the produce 
of the sale of a few small trinkets. She would 
too bring her part to the little treasure derived 
from labor, which they would be sure of amass- 
ing while leading an obscure and happy life. She 
rejoiced in its very anticipation, 

During all this time what was Eloi doing? 
While Alienor created for herself such smiling 
pictures of a future which should be all in all to 
her, there was he under the porch of the church 
Saint Paul, waiting for the nun, not certainly in 
a state of calm beatitude, but a prey to all the an- 
guish of an intolerable agitation, He loved Alie- 
nor, with a calm, but yet a deep and far-reaching 
affection, His passion for the nun was violent, 
sudden, but indestructible ; he felt it so more es- 
pecially since the scene of the preceding night. 
The attraction of the one was of a gentle and 
winning character—of the other, wild and mad- 
dening. It was, morally, the punishment of be- 
ing drawn and quartered, a terrible manifestation 
of the hidden tortures of a man undecided and ir- 
resolute in the great circumstances of life. And 
what state of irresolution could be more complete 
than that of Eloi? Brain, heart, all of sensation, 
thought, mind, intelligence, divided in halves, an 
exact moiety! Two opposing principles, possess- 
ing equal powers ; two armies in presence of one 
another, of the same strength! What a strife! 
What a field of battle! How vital was the 
struggle. 

He thus accurately figured to himself the mise- 
rable condition in which he had placed himself by 
a terrible vow, as instantly heard as expressed, 
when on a sudden he forgot everything. The 
nun was near him. 

** Monseigneur, have you not still some pretty 
missal, or golden cross left, to bestow upon me 
for the love of heaven ?” 

«* Ah, my pretty Agnes, all shall be thine !” re- 
plied he, taking her hand. 

**Oh! monseigneur!—” and she trembled vio- 
lently, “* Monseigneur, hold me not thus, glare 
not upon me so fiercely ; your fingers burn me, 
your looks render me distracted.” 

“Thine have wrought far greater torments 
within me, gentle Agnes !” 
sake, fix not your eyes so horri- 
I follow thee, I 


** For mercy’s 
bly, this one more especially. 
follow thee.” 

And of a verity she did follow him, without 
further thought of the convent, the prioress, or 
her vows; she was subdued by some irresistible 
influence, and walked behind him like a banded 
lamb. 

Toward the close of evening Eloi returned to 
Alienor, who had passed the whole day in the 
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utmost inquietude. She asked not Eloi where 
he had been, she upbraided him not; so soon as 
she saw his beloved form, her heart felt light and 
she ran to embrace him. He dared not mak> re- 
ply to those pure and chaste caresses, knowing 
full well how recently he had given himself to 
others so unlawful; and he experienced the bit- 
terest remorse on seeing that Alienor had been 
laboring the entire day for him, and that for his 
sake too she had disposed of her last jewels, while 
he had expended upon Agnes all the money gain- 
ed at play during the morning. He felt so con- 
science stricken at these circumstances that, let- 
ting his forehead sink down upon Alienor’s shoul- 
der, he was on the point of making an avowal of 
his infidelity to her, and of solemnly renouncing 
Agnes forever; but, at the very instant the oath 
was about to escape his lips, a sudden movement 
proceeding from the heart over the entire left side, 
warned him that he was under the control of a 
powerful hand, under the influence of an irrevo- 
cable doom—and he was silent, Those hours of 
affectionate tranquillity that he had so often passed 





spired, and felt the pressure of her arms extended 
toward him during sleep; he could not fain have 
refused her some word of tenderness, one kiss, 
and she would have found him on awakening, 
more loving and beloved than ever, She awoke; 
she was alone—she uttered a confused cry, for 
the illusions of slumber, but yet half dissipated, 
struggled still with her imperfect wakening. She 
called him by name, she stretched forth her hands 
in search of him; drew back the thick curtains, 
but saw not Eloi; it was broad day, however. 
She arose in disorder, ran over the whole house, 
and returned terror stricken to her own apartment 
on learning that Eloi had gone out during the early 
part of the night. It was not that she as yet sus- 
pected her misfortune ; she loved him too well so 
speedily to believe that he could cease to cherish 
a like affection; but she grew fearfully uneasy. 
The streets were deserted; he might have been 


| assailed and have perished by the hands of assas- 


sins, or with great probability, to extricate them 
from their present pitiable condition, he was de- 
voting himself to some midnight labor that would 


with Alienor, he longed again to experience, and | undermine his health, and she determined to scold 


would yield himself up to such quiet happiness 


him soundly for the torments he caused her, poor 


again that very evening ; he indeed wished so to | lady. 


do, but alas! he could not: possessing no longer 
that inward peace of mind which made him for- 
merly experience the feeling in Alienor’s society, 
it was nought but to Agnes and the gaming table 





These reproaches and upbraidings with which 
she menaced Eloi, were uttered in an almost ca- 


| ressing voice on his return home toward the close 
| 
of day ; but only to remain there for a few min- 


he now devoted himself, He thought only of the| utes. He had gained a large sum of gold at play, 


nun who had bewitched him and the cards that 


enriched his purse; and Alienor, perceiving his | 


of which he gave a few pieces to Alienor, lied in 
order to explain away this enormous gain, then 


despondency and pre-occupation, wholly mistook | again to account for his absence, and once more 


their cause. 


“‘T am full of hope, Eloi, and thou too must 
take courage ; I am skilful in every kind of nee- 
dle-work, and know how to provide for all our 
wants. Console thyself.” And so saying she 
bade him good night: happy at having no thought 
more distracting to scare away slumber, she soon 
closed her eyes; and Eloi stole away, when he 
perceived her sleeping soundly. It will be readily 
guessed that it was for the purpose of seeking 
Agnes. The obscure chronicler who has pre- 
served the present history seems inclined, with 
all the good faith of his age, to look upon the 
young and innocent nun as an agent of the devil 
Alas! the spirit of evil steals sometimes upon us 
under the forms of the good and beautiful, and in 
sooth some mysterious influence must be admitted, 
in order to explain the sudden and absolute sway 
Agnes had acquired over Eloi. While he was 
passing the night in gaming and dissipation, the 
repose of Alienor was blessed by blissful dreams 
of asmiling future. Had her husband been there 
he would have heard her expressions of affection, 
pronounced with all the emotion those dreams in- 





quitted his mansion without offering an excuse or 
uttering a word of adieu. 

Her eyes were opened at last by degrees ; she 
saw confusedly it is true, like one who has been 
a long while blind. She asked herself with ter- 
ror from what possible source he could have pro- 
cured so much treasure. Oh! could it be through 
crime or baseness, that he had acquired it! At 
the idea of despising Eloi, her beloved Eloi, whom 
she could never cease to adore, a fearful trembling 
pervaded her whole frame; then too she had re- 
marked a wild and savage expression in his 
glance, which appeared to her the revelation of a 
mind troubled by some bad action, a mind, in 
fact, harassed by remorse for some most guilty 
deed! Far from suspecting the cause, the effect 
she beheld and wept at—her days now passed in 
unavailing sorrow. 

Meanwhile, Agnes lived like a princess, squan- 
dering the gold that Eloi won, Every card played 
with his left hand became fatally successful over 
his adversaries, and when in their rage and de- 
spair they sought revenge by duel, that same left 
hand which had previously stripped them of for- 
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tune also deprived them of life, and the nun had 
ample enjoyment of the booty resulting from such 
hellish misdeeds. His gentle wife neglected at 
home, wept through the lonely hours, not for the 
loss of fortune or gayety, but that her husband’s 
affections were estranged from her. 

She erred !—He loved her ever; he loved her 
with all the power which remained untrammeled 
by that fiendish compact. This pure and unble- 
mished portion of his soul diminished, it is true, 
from day to day in proportion as that possessed 
by the evil one obtained the ascendancy, and as 
Agnes continued to hold his heart captive ; but 
the image of Alienor still dwelt in that sanctuary 
intact. At times, when wearied with dissipation, 
he snatched short intervals of fepose in the gay 
bower of Agnes ; he would murmur in his dreams 
the name of Alienor and weep, and on awakening 
the nun would question him, with a fierce jealousy 
flashing from her dilated eyes. At those moments 
she would indulge in rude and violent expressions 
of her wrath. He then felt the species of yoke 
that weighed upon him, and doubly regretted the 
placid affection of Alienor, 

One morning in particular, when, in conse- 
quence of one of those dreams, he had suffered 
from the ungovernable character of the nun, he 
quitted the house in disconsolate mood, directing 
his steps toward the hotel in the Rue Saint An- 
toine. The nearer he approached it, the more 
determined was his resolution to forsake his evil 
courses, and return to the domesticity of home. 
The narrowed space that Alienor yet occupied in 
his heart was still open to repentance and re- 
morse ; freed from the importunities of Agnes, 
these sentiments obtained the mastery over him, 
He felt the spirit of evil incessantly hurrying him 
onward,—that he was gliding toward a bottomless 
abyss, Alienor was his stay, his port, his refuge ; 
and there would he harbor from his wearying and 
storm-tossed course. On knocking at the portal, 
he started at the sound as he would have done on 
hearing some happy and unexpected news, and 
almost as much startled as Alienor herself, who, 
for a month well nigh past, had expected his 
coming from minute to minute. The echo of his 
footfalls upon the flag-stones of the wide stair- 
case recalled the remembrance of so many past 
days of peace and love; and when he stood at 
the threshold of the rich apartment, wherein he 
had left his wife in indulgence, he was moved 
even totears. It was with a hand fearfully trem- 
bling that he half opened the chamber door of 
Alienor, He feared she was not therein, and yet 
he feared she was. On a sudden he rushed for- 
ward and flung himself at her feet, embracing her 
knees like some guilty wretch, who taking refuge 
in a church, stretches forth his arms imploring. 





‘Pardon! pardon! how pale thou art! how 
wasted art thou become !—and all my doing !—— 
Could’st thou, then, pardon me, Alienor? Oh! 
yes—thou wilt. Though thou may’st not think 
so, I have suffered bitterly. How beautiful thou 
art !—Each inanimate object, too, around the room 
seems to welcome me back again, From hence- 
forth, thou wilt remain forever near me »” 

Alienor replied not—did not even remind him 
that he it was who had played the truant. Wrap- 
ped in a delicious silence she was enjoying the 
deep happiness of his return, manifesting the 
same placid resignation equally in weal as in wo, 
Eloi was on his knees, and she thought not of 
raising him, That wretched man, forgetful of 
the irrevocable compact, caressingly besought 
the angelic woman; he reverted to past hours 
of happiness, and, perhaps, in that long adora- 
tion, the as yet unsullied portion of his soul was 
well nigh eclipsing with its pure rays that dark- 
some part which had fallen under the power of 
the evil one. They each remained gazing in the 
other’s eyes, and in such contemplation Eloi 
doubtless was inspired by the innocence and 
peace breathing from the mind of the gentle 
Alienor, 

He felt himself seized by the left arm; it was 
Agnes who had followed him, 

Alienor shrieked with terror, not at beholding 
Agnes who was unknown to her, but at the sight 
of the instantaneous change which worked itself 
in the physiognomy of Eloi so soon as the nun 
touched the arm over which the infernal hand 
had passed. There was, it seems, a horrible con- 
nexion—a dark chain between the demon and the 
young girl, With her apparently feeble hand 
she forced him to raise himself; forced him, by 
a mysterious power, to repulse Alienor while ex- 
claiming—‘‘ Get thee gone! quit the hotel; it is 
mine alone, and fit only for her whom I love far 
better than thee, Alienor ;—begone !” 

The irresistible impulse which constrained him 
to speak, and act thus violently, gave a horrible 
contraction to his features, and a choking and 
sinister expression to his voice ; already he me- 
naced Alienor with his left hand clenched, when 
she fell upon her knees and then withdrew her- 
self, weeping bitterly. The last look she cast 
toward her husband wore such an expression of 
despondency, that, had ever so little of his origi- 
nal idiosyncrasy yet remained, doubtless he would 
have recalled her to him; but he was his former 
self no longer. No remnant of goodness was left 
within him, nothing further now than the vertigo 
which hurried him from the whirlwind of to-day 
on to that of the morrow. Popular seditions, 
desperate gaming, deadly duels, frightful debauch- 
es; he rolled as it were down a preeipice of rocks, 
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and rebounding from one to another, destroyed 
himself in the whirling descent. Like the maniac, 
who, to enhance his misery, has at times short 
intervals of reason, he perceived the abyss into 
which he was descending by the rugged windings 
of the gulph. And then he cursed Agnes without 
the power of blessing Alienor: he wandered from 
church to church, and rushed forth from them 
again in despair, or at times would station himself 


at that of Saint Jean en Gréve, to listen to the 4 


mass for the dead that was sung for the guilty 
criminal going to execution, feeling himself guilty 
like the other, and like him on the point of perish- 
ing for his crime. 

He did not deceive himself. That ever increas- 
ing agitation in which he had latterly lived, had 
undermined his frame, and he extended himself 
upon his death-bed, consumed by that fire from 
hell which burned more and more vividly within 
him from day to day. Agnes, for whom he had 
destroyed himself, abandoned him, or visited his 
bedside only to mark with avidity the progress 
of a disorder which in the end would leave her 
mistress of a splendid mansion and immense rich- 
es. Alienor, who would have saved him, quitted 
her mournful retreat, when she learned that he 
was suffering, watched him night and day, pray- 
ing and weeping over him who no longer recog- 
nized her. 

His last hour approached. Alienor sought a priest 
of Saint Gervais to administer the holy sacrament, 
and both placed themselves on their knees beside 
the couch of the sick man on the right hand. 
Agnes was standing at his left, and both women 
whispered in his ear. He listened to Agnes alone, 
and while he repulsed the Host which the priest 
was entreating him to receive, the nun brought 
the precious missal of Maitre Thibault Gaulmin, 
and opened it before the dying gaze of his son 
Eloi. He uttered a piercing cry, on beholding 
the arabesques and quaint figures all in horrible 
motion over the yellow vellum, Agnes next pre- 
sented to him the diamond cross; at the sight of 
the red and glowing rays that darted from those 
precious stones, he shrieked a second time ; and 
then appeared a black vapor, enveloping the head 
of the bed, and out of it proceeded a fiery hand, 
which was passed over the entire left side of Eloi, 
He shrieked aloud once more and died. 

Alienor next day became one of the sisters of 
Saint Claire, in the convent Ave Maria. Agnes 
de la Briarde, a monk afterward took for a patro- 
ness Sainte-Madeleine, the peculiarities of which 
sisterhood it is needless to particularise. 

J. 8. M. 





Homer has been accused of purloining all his 


THE THREE DEVILS. 
\ ID you ever hear the story 
hy 





Paddy Sullivan tells of him. 
self?” 

**No. Is that the man that 
lives in the neat whitewashed 
cottage, on the bank of the ri- 
ver?” 

‘** The same,” replied Richard 
Butler to his cousin, Mr. Sey- 
mour, as they sat over their 
wine, on a beautiful summer 
evening. The whole of the 
surrounding country belonged 
to him; and there were few of 
the peasantry you met for a 
mile round who would not, when asked who he 
was, reply, “the Masther,” thinking that expla- 
nation enough. 

“‘ The same—but you must hear himself. May 
I trouble you to pull the bell—thank you—it is 
nothing without his own description—John, (to a 
servant,) send up to Paddy Sullivan, and tell him 
I will thank him to come down. 

Paddy was soon seen “ spreading” down; he 
seemed a fine stout man about forty, who when 
he entered the room, exhibited a laughable exte- 
rior. His Sunday coat was taken from “ the box,” 
and donned over his everyday waistcoat, and his 
old working breeches formed but a poor contrast 
to his bright light-blue stockings, part of the Sun- 
day attire also, And, to crown all, the “ ould 
caubeen” surmounted his tall person, like the ‘‘ cap 
of liberty” on a May-pole. 

** A fine evening, Paddy,” said Richard. 

** Wisha, an’ that’s the truth for your honor, 
God bless it !” was the reply. ; 

** Paddy, I sent for you to beg you would tell 
the story of ‘ The Three Devils’ to Mr. Seymour, 
my cousin,” 

** Ya then, ’tis I would do so for your honor’s 
dog, let alone for this fine young gentleman, and 
tis sorry Iam ’tis not better, Masther Richard. 
But the story, Sir—it was just Michaelmas five 
years, afther our having most of the harvest 
gother in, in the little haggart, when I came 
home from the work, an’ sure enough I was 
tired ; it was about five o’clock, an’ ’twar for all 
the world such an evening as this. Well, as! 
was saying, afther I came back, I went outside 
the door and sat down; an’ sure I hadn’t been 
there long, when up comes three little dacent- 
looking men, all in black, an’, to tell the truth, I 
didn’t like their looks at all, Well, one of the 


fellows says to me, ‘ Arrah, Paddy Sullivan, isn’t 
that your name ? ” 





beauties from Hesiod. 


***That’s thrue for you,’ says I, ‘*twas that I 
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was christened surely : but how do you know my 
name ? says I—(for if I was to be shot, I couldn’t 
say ‘ Sir’ to the fellows.) 

*©* Don’t be afther axing what you know no- 
thing about,’ says the little fellow. 

*‘ And sure that’s my reason for axing,’ says I, 
‘ bekase I don’t know it.’ 

«« Why thin, Paddy,’ says he, ‘do you think 
I'll make you as wise as myself” An’ thin they 
all set up a laugh, an’ sucha laugh! An’ thin 
says another fellow to me, says he, ‘ Paddy, do 
you know the way to the road ? 

*«* Faix, if I don’t, I ought,’ saysI; an’ wid 
that the first fellow who was ‘ the Masther’ over 
them, as you are over us, Sir, (not that I’d com- | 
pare ye) says mighty sharp and slow,— 

*** Paddy Sullivan,” says he, ‘ you had betther | 
answer the gentleman,’ says he, ‘ d’ye hear ?” 

“« Well 1 do, if that will plaze ye,’ says I— | 
(an’ though smart I spoke, I was shivering all | 
over.) 

“¢ An’ if you do, says ‘the Masther,’ ‘ will 
you show it to us, as we want to know the way ?” 

«« There’s a word wanting,’ says I. | 

«Qh, iss! says he, an’ wid that he cocks up | 
his nose, (an’ a fine one he had of his own, that 
is a big one I mane, for it was of a certainty the 
ugliest I ever saw) ‘ oh, iss,’ says he, ‘if you | 
plaze—will that do ye!’ 

“* Ay, says I, ‘that’s what I likes, being po- | 
lite.’ 

** But he cut me short, an’ says he, ‘ don’t be | 
botherin’ us wid your blatherin’ nonsense,’ 

“So wid that I got afeard, an’ up I got, an’ | 


| 








** * Not so fast,’ says he—‘ look at us.’ 

**Oh, musha! an’ I did look, an’ sure I wasn’t 
in a hurry to look again, for instead of three 
Christians born, there were three black things, 
with long ears an’ tails! As soon as I had looked 
at ’em, the ould fellow says, ‘ you must come,’ 
says he, ‘ wid us now.’ 

**« The divil take me if J do,’ says I. 

*«* An’ so we will take you,’ never fear,’ says 
he; ‘ shove along.’ 

‘*« There’s two words to that,’ say’s I. 

** Maybe not,’ says he. 

‘So wid that they tuck up three little kippins* 
off the road, an’ no sooner did they touch them, 
than they became (afore my eyes) raal shilelahs !’ 

**« Come now, boys,’ says ‘ the Masther’ to the 
others, ‘ use these,’ says he—(an’ sure enough 
they were the lads that knew how.) 

** So one fellow ups wid his bit of oak, *‘ come 
Paddy,’ says he, ‘I’m tould it’s mighty hard to 
hurt you—try this, I want to know if it’s the case,’ 
says he, 

** So he hits me a crack, an’’pon my conscience, 
that was the raal delight, though, faix, I didn’t 
think so at that time, to tell the truth, Afther 
that I don’t know how it was, but myself felt the 
legs runnin’ away wid me; so off I pelted toward 
the town, and the fellows afther me like mad, an’ 


slap into the town we went, an’ that as hard as 


we could leg it—up one street, down another. 
Every turn I'd make, slap afore me at it would 
one of the fellows be; an’ sure, thin, if my shoul- 
dhers didn’t pay the piper, no matther. Well, at 
last, as I went, like a dog afther a hare, round a 





says I, ‘ come along, an’ I'll show you the road,’ | corner, to be sure the black lad was there afore, 

“Off we went to the road. Well, as we went | but I duckedt as I passed, an’ the fellow for once 
along (I afore ’em) they were laughing as hard | missed his aim, Well, faix, I laughed, an’ says I 
as they could pelt. I bore a long time all this, | to myself, (for I was afeard to say it out,) ’ma 
but at last I turns round ; an’ says I, ‘ wisha, sure | clever fellow, for I bate the divil !—(for I didn’t 
you might as well let me into the joke; I likes a | tell your honor they were three divils all the time !) 


bit of fun as well as any one,’ says I (an’ faix | 
that was true for me, your konor.) | 

“ Then the little man cocks himself up, an’ says 
he, ‘ Paddy Sullivan, hould your tongue, I bid ye, 
ye’ll know the joke, (as you call it) perhaps sooner 
than ye wish,’ 

* Afther that I never says a word till I got to 
the road, an’ whin I got there, I says, ‘ there’s the 
road for ye, an’ God bless ye.’ 

“*Tf ever you mention that name afore me 
again, Paddy Sullivan,’ says the little fellow— 
‘Pll be the death of you, that is while we're to- 
gether,’ 

“* Faix, an’ that wont be long,’ says I. 

“* Longer than you think maybe,’ says he. 

“ Wisha then, if that’s the way you talk,’ says 
I, ‘ good-by to ye.’ 








Arrah, the word wasn’t thought of, when slap comes 
the lad ridin’ on my shoulders, an he cocks his legs 
out afore my mouth! Widout sayin’ a word, I up 
wid my hands, an’ [ caught him by the calves of the 
legs, an’ pinched him as hard as ever I could, an’ 
wid that he began to roar like a bull, so that you 
might hear him a mile off, an’ thin he fell off my 
back like a sack of whate! (I often heard that 
blacks were mighty touchy about the legs.) Well, 
*twas myself was glad in my heart widin, an’ sure, 
if I run fast afore, I run ten times as fast now— 
an’ sure enough I didn’t go far at all, when ata 
turn there was another black before me there— 
so, faix, myself tried another duck, an’ he missed 
his aim like the other—‘ oh, ho my lad,’ says I, 
‘you shan’t get a ride at all events’—but at that 


* “Kippins”—little sticks. + “‘ Ducked”—stooped. 
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moment smack came my lad on my back—ah! if| ‘“‘ ‘ But not till you go before me to thry if the 
the other fellows shins got it before, this chap got | beam is strong enough, an’ ’tis your body that 
it ten times as hard, and if the other roared, he / would give it a good thrial,’ says I. 
never could equal this lad. | ‘ Wid that the little man’s face got very red, 
** Well, says I to myself, ‘ better have one ‘an’ in he walked, or waddled in the house, an’ 
than three,’ says I; ‘ an’ I suppose I’ll soon be rid | presently out he comes wid a wattle in his fist, 
of him, too, says I. jan’ out afther him comes a little boy, wid a chair 
“ Arrah, the words weren’t said (to myself) | —up he gets on a chair, an’ begins bangin’ me, 
when the last fellow (who was ‘the Masther’)| for he well knew I could not touch him, in 
says, ‘ Paddy Sullivan, ’tis you that knows agreat | regard of being obliged to support mys¢lf wid 
dale about the matther ; faix, thin, I won’t jump | both my hands, But, at last, whin he went too 


on your back,’ says he, ‘but [’ll follow till you 
can run no more, an’ thin P’ll have you asy, an’ 
*tis I will punish you for my brothers—for I’m the 
divil 

«¢ A blue look-out,’ says I, ‘but I’m not tired 
yet, any how; so we pegged away like mad 
dogs, up one street, down another—through main 


street and little street—until, afther runnin’ a long | 


time, I found myself afore the market—(an’ a 
fine one it is, Masther Richard)—so slap I goes 
down it, an’ slap comes the divil afther me. I 
went dodging through the people; an’ afther a 
while I gives look back, an’ if I went toward the 
door I should meet him, an’ faix, ’twas Paddy 
Sullivan had no fancy for that same. Well, jist 
thin, what should I see but a big baker’s basket 
afore me, mighty invitin’. Widout delay, in I 
jumps, but I suppose the ould fellow seen me as I 
went in, for afore I could say Jack Robinson, he 
comes an’ hoises the basket, an’ myself, an’ all, 
on his back, an’ away he pegs. Well, to be sure, 
I gave myself up for lost, an’ sure well I might 
—the fellow legged up one street, down another ; 
but many’s the time my mother towld me that ‘I 
bang’d Banagher,’ an’ sure that fellow (they say) 
banged my black friend—so ’twould be quare if I 
wasn’t a match for him. Just as the fellow was 
runnin’ like a house afire by a little shop, I 
made a grab at the sign-post—I caught it, 
an’ there I hung; an’, would you bleeve it, 
Sir, sorra bit of the devil missed me. Well, to 
be sure, ’twas myself that was glad to get rid of 
him, but I soon got tired of my place, for my 
arms were not able to hould up my big body. 

“‘T hadn’t been there long, when out comes the 
man of the shop, a low, fat, little man, and up he 
looks— 

‘*« Wisha, then, bad luck to your four bones,’ 
says he, ‘you omadhawn of the divil, what are 
ye doin’ there ? 

***Qh, thin, says myself, ‘if you’ll help me 
down, ’tis I that wont throuble this post any lon- 
ger, an’ ’tis I that’s thankful to it, if you knew but 
all’ 

“« Ay,’ says he, ‘so you ought, for ’tis from a 
post like that you'll be endin’ your days yet.’ 


far, an’ continued pelting away, what do you 
| think, your honor, Mr. Seymour, I did?” 
| Why, Isuppose you let yourself drop down,” 
| answered Mr. Seymour. 

“Oh, the sorra a bit, your honor, but I— 
| AWOKE !” 
| «* Awoke !” cried Seymour; ‘ surely you were 
not asleep.” 

‘* Wisha, an’ that’s thrue I was; an’ instead of 
the little man bein’ batin’ me, ’twas only the wife 
that was thumpin’ my head to awake me to go to 
my supper—so you see, Sir, I only dreamt all 
about The Three Devils. 


THE INDIAN BRIDAL. 
A TRADITIONAL TALE. 


M-PAY-TOO-WASH-TAY, the 
‘* beautiful dawn,” was an In- 
dian girl, fair in complexion 
for one of her tribe, the most 
symmetrical in figure among 
the daughters of her people. 

** Om-pay-too-wash-tay !” 

“What would you »” an- 

swered the virgin, 

**T would that my words be 

not like the stone cast in the 
4 river—which makes a noise, 
sinks, and is forgotten.” 

‘** What do you mean ?” 

“ Have I not piled the veni- 
son in your lodge—killed the buffaloes whose 
skins form your couch ?” 

** Toshe—yes,” she murmured, ‘but it is be- 
cause you left them there ; ask no favors for your 
| gifts; take them back if you feel sorry you gave 
|them. The father and brothers of Om-pay-too 
can kill deer and carry enough skins to the trader 
to feed and deck her in beads and ribbands.” 

‘* | was not asking for what I gave you; I was 
but telling Om-pay-too that my heart was sore and 
that she can cure it. Have I not helped you when 
our people journeyed, and made music on the cha- 
ton-kah the livelong night while you slept, and 
| still Om-pay-too loves me not !” 
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«| do love you,” mined the maid, ferv idly ; : 
but still with such a rigid coldness in her beauti- 
ful countenance as almost contradicted her words ; 
“ but there are others I love more ; yes, Ah-kitch- 
e-tah, more than myself,” 

“Who are they?” anxiously demanded the 
youth, seizing her hands in his with convuisive 





gras ) 

ee My people,” answered she, withdrawing her | 
hands, while the soul-kindled fire of euthusiesm | 
illumined her features. ‘‘ My people,” she re- 
peated ; ‘the graves of my fathers—the bones | 
of the warriors and braves who have passed away | 
but are not forgotten. Om-pay-too is the daugh- | 
ter of a chief; the blood of her father fills her | 
veins, the heart of her father beats in her bosom, | 
and one must do more than hunt, more than blow | 
music, ere she will share his wigwam and be the | 
mother of his children.” 

** What else do you ask,” cried the youth, as | 
if determined to surmount every obstacle in the} 
way of possessing her. ‘ Am I not a2 brave, a} 
warrior? The skunk’s skin hangs at my knee. | 
Tam called Ah-kitch-e-tah, ‘the soldier, for my 
deeds, and three scalps hang in my wigwam ?” 

“ Yes, alas !” sighed the girl ; ‘* but from whose | 
heads were they taken ? men whose skin was red 
—redder,” she said, emphatically, “than yours ; 
whose forefathers smoked the pipe of peace at the | 
same fire with my forefathers; go, take down 
your trophies, rub your face with black, and 
mourn for the red men you have slain.” 

Her lover looked on her as she spoke, and the 

eager glance with which he answered her last | 
words seemed to demand, ‘* what further shall I | 
do?” 

But searching into his innermost soul she kept 
her eyes immovably on his, nor vouchsafed him 
a reply. 

“ Speak,” entreated he ; 
to perform.” 

“That,” she answered sternly, ‘to make me 
proud of the father of my children! I love you, 
Ah-kitch-e-tah ; but I repeat, I am the daughter 
of a chief, and he that weds me must make him- 
self a warrior of renown,” 

The young man eyed her in surprise, and be- 
thought that her brain must wander, 

“Qm-pay-too’s words are like a muddy lake,” 
said he, ** through which the bottom cannot be 
seen,” 


| 
| 


| 


**tell me what more 


“ She will tell you her meaning—the Great Spi- 
tit gave me a dream last night, and I saw a young 
doe which ran through the woods; it went her 
and there wherever it chose ; its father and mother 
played by its side, and the flock of its relations 
roamed where they pleased ; then I felt glad and 
wished that I was the doe. But after a while a 

VOLUME II,—yY. 





herd of wolves came and drove the poor faw n 
and its relations away to-day and farther to-mor- 
row and still farther next day, and every evening 
when the sun went to sleep, they were more dis- 


| tant from the spot it found them in the morning ; 


and there was a young buck kept at the side of 
the doe ; he wanted to marry her; but her heart 


| was sad, and she drooped more and more as they 


journey ed on. One night the Great Spirit visited 
her in a dream and told her what to do, then she 
arose while all were asleep and took out her heart 
and cut it in seven pieces and tied it on to the fore- 
|heads of seven of her foes who lived nearest to 
| her.” 

The youth clasped his hands, a thrill of agony 


'shook his frame, the big tear stood in his eye, but 
| she continued— 


“The next day when the buck asked her to 
| marry , ‘go, get my heart,’ said she, ‘ if you wish 


‘to keep it Ha! are the words of my mouth now 


| like muddy water, or is the head of Ah-kitch-e- 
tah like the brow of the buffalo, which nothing 
can penetrate ?” 

And as she leaned toward him, a fierce laugh 
burst from her lips, a wild fire from her eye. 

The warrior started, and struck his hand hea- 
vily on his heart as he cried, ‘‘ They are my 
riends !” 

‘*Om-pay-too,” she answered calmly, with a 
sneer, ‘asks nothing, bids nothing. The hands 
of her father and her brothers, which have been 
dipped elbow-deep in Sac blood, can do all the 
Sioux girl asks; the foolish girl gave the prefer- 
ence to Ah-kitch-e-tah, who said his heart was 
| sore ; Jet him add, whose heart is weak.” 

‘* Hear me! hear me!” gasped the youth, im- 
ploringly ; “‘ when I had nothing to eat, they fed 
me, when I was dying, their big medicine cured 
me—” 

‘* The man who steals your wigwam, the very 
spot on which it stands,” interrupted she, stamp- 
ing her foot with indignation ; ‘‘ may give you a 
stick of wood out of it without hurtirig himself, 
But I must go,” she added, raising her hands to 
her temples, and making a semicircular motion 
vbout her head with each, ‘‘THey must hang 
here when Om-pay-too is a bride !” and her start- 
ling shriek broke the silence of the forest. 


CHAPTER II. 

Three days have passed ; it is morning: the 
sun is rising, his golden disk just visible ; a num- 
ber of skin lolges form dusky spots on the smal] 
plain thickly enclosed by trees and undershrub, 
nearly impervious to all but the natives of those 
wilds, 

Hark ! a noise breaks on the silence, the bushes 
yield, the heavy dew plashes from the agitated 
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trees, and Ah-kitch-e-tah stands before the wig- 
wam of his bride. 

A fiendish smile is on his face, his body naked 
and clotted with blood, his hair disheveled and 
matted with human gore; from a wound in his 
arm 00zes a crimson current ; but he heeds it not; 
a joy which none but the savage can know beams 
in his looks ; he comes to claim his bride, and his 
eagle eye is on the savage trophies which are to 
wreath her brow. 





CHAPTER III. 


** Now,” cried she in the ecstacy of delight, | 
“‘Qm-pay-too is the wife of ‘the soldier ;’ she | 


looks handsome and worthy of the warrior who 
has bound her head with seven fair-haired scalps, 
the scalps of her enemies, the enemies of her peo- 
ple.” 

And as she spoke the dance continued, the 
whoop of victory rent the air; the scalps fasten- 
ed on the poles were waved aloft, then trampled 
under foot. 

Still the wild song of revenge was heard—the 
chorus of savage mirth rang on the new-born 
day—the fierce yell of triumph echoed up to 
heaven, 





CHAPTER Iv. 
When the excitement of the dance was over, 
when the bride slept in her new wigwam and the 


chill darkness of night rested on all, Ah-kitch-e- | 


tah rose from the nuptial-bed and sought the out- 
skirts of the wood; a deep gloom pervaded his 
mind, and his haggard cheek told a tale of grief 
as he looked on the smouldering ruin of the tra- 
der’s mansion. He reflected that those people, 
though white, had saved his life, had protected 
his people from the frosts of winter, and in re- 
ward he had fired their house; his single arm 
had torn the scalps from the mother, the father 
and their children, and this to gratify a squaw 
who loved-revenge better than she did him, who 
thirsted for blood more than for his affection, and 
his soul sickened as he listened to the crackling 





| THE CROISSY YEW. 

N 1812, a young man, who had 
escaped the conscription, by en- 
tering college, which he had 
since left, did not know what 
to do with himself. Meantime, 
he amused himself by climbing 
up into a huge yew tree, and 
casting his eyes over the sur- 
rounding country. One moon- 
light evening, when at his post, 
he overheard a conscript, who 
was bidding adieu to his sis- 
ter and betrothed. The latter 
wept. The morc resolute sis- 
ter said, 

‘* Have you not got a colonel? him who enlis- 
ted you? Well; go and find your colonel, throw 
|yourself on your knees, and say, ‘ My lord,I 
| don’t want to go away—I don’t want to be killed. 
| There are my sister and a wife, who cannot live 
| without me, and who are going to throw them- 
selves into the river. Beat me, colonel, put me 
‘in prison, but don’t make me go away! Long 
|live the emperor! He’sanoblefellow! Let him 
|leave me in peace, and go about his business! 

Colonel, Iam a man and a free one, and I have 
‘no right to leave my sister Christine, who won't 
| have me to quit her; and who will hate you, co- 
lonel, if you make me go off!” 

The brother smiled at his sister’s eagerness, and 
told her he must have a substitute, and money to 

pay him. 
| * Well,” said Christine, “ I will give you every- 
| thing I’ve got. My gold cross, my ear-rings, my 
| silk neck-kerchiefs, my collerettes ; in a word, all 
|my trinkets, to him who will consent to go.” 
| «All that does not amount to the price of a 
| man,” replied Eugene.” 
| Christine reflected awhile, and said, catching 
‘her brother’s arm— 
| Well! Iam well worth a man—worth more 
‘than a man—oh, certainlyI am! I will give my- 





| 
| 


| 





| 





of the tenement before him, and recollected that | S¢!f, then. I will tell somebody or other, * Go in 
he, though an Indian woman’s child, was the son | ™Y brother's place, and I will be your wifes You 


of a white man; the tears of too late repentance | see I am pretty—a little spoiled, but what matters 


rush from his eyes, a groan of misery bursts from | that? I will love you so, if you will save my 
his breast. He flew back to his lodge—when the | brother! Oh, yes! I swear by the golden cross, 
bride awoke at the report of a rifle, and the dead| in which is some of my mother’s gray hair, | 


body of the half-bred rolled at her feet ! 
IR, B.C. 


Imitation. —Mrs, Opie says, that all who wear 


** imitation” ornaments are virtually telling un- 
truths, by imposing on the spectators mock jew- 





els for real ones. 


would willingly marry him who would devote 
himself to you. 

At evening, as they were seated at their hum- 
ble meal, without being able to touch it, and look- 
ing tearfully at each other, some one knocked at 
the door. 

** Come in,” said the young man, hastily drying 
his eyes, 
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‘Health ! 
here ?” 
«Yes, sergeant.” 


“There,” said the soldier, throwing a letter on | 


the table. 

Eugene read slowly at first, but afterward de- 
youred the paper. It was his discharge in due 
form. He looked at the old soldier in astonish- 
ment, 

“That means that your place is taken, con- 
script. It’s a pity, though ; for your moustaches 
would have sprouted with a little gunpowder. 
But enough, you are happy now—farewell. 

And he was going away. 

“Oh, devil !” said he, as he returned, “‘ Chris- 
tine Leven—is that your sister ? 
sister ?” 

“ Here,” said Eugene, pointing to Christine, who 
was pale with joy and emotion. 

“This is one for you, miss ;” and he threw a 
second letter on the table, but stopped short as he 
saw Christine trembling with agitation, crumpling 
the letter in her hands and gazing fixedly on the 
table. 

“ What is the matter, what is the matter 7” said 
Eugene. ‘* Dear Christine, let us see that letter! 
Selfish being that I am, I never thought of it. 
Let me see who dares to write to you? What 
does all this mean ?” 

And he ran over the letter hastily, 

“Qh, read it aloud,” said Christine, “it’s the 
same to me! Good heavens! this is but just !” 

Eugene read aloud. 

“ Miss—I ask nothing—I go away without 
making any terms—I take your brother's place ; 
you need him, and no one needs me, But [ am 
honest and love you ever since I saw you weep. | 
Isend you a ring of my mother’s. 
pity upon me, you will take the golden cross, in 


which is some of your mother’s gray hair, and | 


which glitters on your neck in the moonlight, this 
evening you will place it in the crevice of the 
large yew tree, near the branches. I will get it 
'o-morrow morning ; then you will wait two years, 
and, if I am not dead, I will bring it back, Will 
you remember what you swore on that cross? 
Farewell.” 


“What does this mean ?” waa Eugene, slowly. 


“How could any one know? 
understand this ?” 

“Some fellow on the look-out near you.” 

“Why then did he not come to us, frankly ?” 
answered the young man, ‘‘ Whata way of obliging 
is this 

“Ah,” said the soldier, “‘ there’s thing ! one’s 


Sergeant, do you 


Where is your | 


If you have | 


An old sergeant made his appearance, say ing, | | one’s young, and timid, and all full of romantic 
Is the conscript Eugene Leven | sentiments ! one knows how to write and is afraid 


|to talk, for want of practice ; that’s it !” 

Eugene shook his head. 

** Soldier !” cried he, “ your hand! I will not 
| have this substitute—my sister shall not be sacri- 
| ficed—I will go with you. See!” And he took 
| up his discharge, and prepared to tear it in pieces. 
| Christine stopped him. 

| ‘But what if I want to have him?” said she 
“* After all, it’s a fine action on his part. And 
then he goes without making any terms—and then 
| he is unhappy—and then I have no other means 
of keeping you—and then I want to be in love 
with him! He did well, however, in not show- 
ing himselfi—one might have regretted him too 
much. I will take the cross—butI should like to 
| know—sergeant, have you seen him ?” 

** Yes, now and then.” 

“Well! he is not hump-backed or bandy- 
legged, is he ?” 

«* A good joke! Is the French army recruited 
with such sort of stuff under the little corporal ? 
Is it not composed of individuals irreproachable 
as to their persons, and no fools as to morality ?” 

“Ts he a man of worth ?” asked Eugene. 

“Very much so, I answer for it.” 

“ Well, sir soldier,” said Christine, removing 
from her graceful neck the cross with the black 
riband which supported it; ‘‘ tell him that he has 
done well; and piace this cross in the hollow of 
the great yew; and then, say nothing more to 
him, but do not quit him, do you hear! and try to 
| come back with him, to tell me—‘ There he is, it 
is he himself, he is worthy of you.’ ” 

Eugene and Louise looked on, without being 
able to speak. The grenadier rose, took off his 
cap, received the cross, wiped away a tear, and 
| said, ‘‘ Enough.” 

Christine turned to her brother and future sis- 
ter, She was no longer the same person, Her 
character had assumed a more serious hue. She 
told Louise, ‘I, too, am betrothed; the pledge 
of my faith isin the hands of a soldier of the 
guards.” 





A year afterward Eugene had to leave his home, 
The enemy was in France, and he would not 
have accepted a substitute now if he could have 
found one. At Montereu his life was saved bya 
lieutenant of carbineers. As this officer informed 
him that he had no family, Eugene invited him 
home to his own. 

Charles, such was his name, soon won Chris- 
tine’s favor: but she had plighted her troth to her 
brother’s substitute, and she was faithful to him. 
Then Charles handed her the golden cross, and 
told her that it was he, who, a poor collegian, 





afraid of being treated as spy; and, then, when 


ashamed of the noble action he was about to per- 
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form, went away without seeing her, and finally 
rose to the rank of lieutenant. 

“< At present, sir,” continued the narrator, “‘ we 
are married. The sergeant died at Waterloo. 
Eugene and myself have prospered in the world ; 
we live in that little red and white house you see 
yonder, and I go every evening to smoke my pipe 
under the Croissy yew.” 


KATE. 
BY R HB. STODDARD 


Kate’s a most enchanting creature, 
Beautiful im every feature— 
Beautiful exceedingly ! 

What a piercing eye hath she, 
Raven, jet black, how it flashes 
Underneath its silken lashes : 

Very quick and very bright, 

Kate’s eye is the eye of night, 

And her cheek ’s a bed of lilies 

Where a delicate rose is blowing ; 
Red and round, and smooth and sleek 
Is her many-dimpled cheek, 

Where delight and love are glowing, 
And a rose-bwil mouth, and sweet, 
Small, and delicate, and neat— 

Prim and very pleasant, with 
Something of a curl about it ; 

Something of a pout, alack 
Ob that you could see her pout it, 

As we very often do 

When she’s angry with us, you 
Would remember it awhile, 

She will toss her head and smile, 

Flashing an indignant fire 
From her fringed lashes, and 

Stamping her small slipper’d foot, 
Wringing her blue-veinéd hand ; 
And she'll flout at ws and jeer, 

Fume, and fret, and storm, and rate, 
But we never heed it—we 
Doexpect it in a Kate: 

"Tis the way with every Kate 
But [I wander—let me see, 
What was fa telling thee 7 

I was speaking of her mouth— 

What a delicate mouth it is! 
You’d say, were you not aequainted, 

It is pouting for a kiss : 

?Tis a rash conclusion, sir— 
Few can get a kiss of her. 


Kate is beautiful and bright, 
And her heart is very light, 
Loving to encounter wit, 
With the wittiest at ease— 
Fond of odd eoneeits and jests, 
Quips, bon mots and repartees ; 
Very mischievous and gay, 
Laughing all the livelong day— 
What a merry laugh it is! 
Ringing sweet and full of bliss ; 
Oh it does one good to hear her, 
Light heart, merry little Kate ' 


Nature never made a dearer, 
Or another that came near her. 


She is changeable, is Kate ; 
Now she is affectionate, 

And anon she’s coy and shy ; 
She’s a bird that’s wild of wing, 
Light as every Kate is light, 

She’s a gay, coquettish thing, 
As her many lovers know, 
She doth trifle with them so. 
She’ll use all her woman’s art 
To ensnare a lover’s heart ; 
Play with him, and give him hope, 
Till he is a piteous case, 
Then she’ll jilt him for a rival, 
And forsake him in disgrace. 
She is diffieult to woo, 
Jilting lovers not a few— 
Certes, Kate, ’twill never do. 





Kate is like a day in March, 

In its most uncertain weather ; 
Now a smile and now a. pout, 
Now a sigh and now a shout ; 
Passionate and loving—cold, 
Gentle, and a blusterer bold— 
Everything within an hour ; 

Take her all in all together 
She is like a day in March, 

In its most uncertain weather- 
Yet there’s hope for her, for she 

Every day doth steadier grow— 
And between us I am thinking 
| (Not a word of this you know)— 
She hath found Petruchio. 

New York, May, 1846. 
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A SKETCH FROM FRENCH HISTORY. 


ING HENRY the Third had 
for some time past neglected 
his puppies, his monkeys, and 
paroquets. He was no longer 
seen to hurry through the 
streets of Paris, and running 
from convent to convent to 
deprive the nuns of their lap- 
dogs, poodles, and other pets 
whose beauty and tricks had 
attracted his notice. The true 
friends of the house of Valois, 
in their gratification at wit- 
nessing such an alteration in 
his habits, were loud in their 
| exultation,and declared that the king was ashamed 
|of his former follies, and would yet restore the 
| throne of France to its old majesty, and reinstate 
| it in the integrity of its power. The partisans of 
| Guise, on the contrary, were dispirited and anx- 
| ious, as they were apprehensive that Henry would 


| 
| recall to mind the promise of his youth, and his 


| 
| A DUEL IN THE TIME OF HENRY Ii 
| 
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glorious victories at Jarnac and Moncontour. 
They were both, however, quickly undeceived ; 
his friends in their hopes, and his enemies in their 
forebodings ; as the festivities and masquerades of 
the carnival had only temporarily suppressed the 
monarch’s regard for his old friends, the*dogs, 
monkeys, and paroquets; and to thisabsurdity were 
superadded other attachments, both pernicious to 
the state and discreditable to the king. 

During the tumultuous and extravagant revelry 
of the last days of the carnival, and that unres- 
trained license with which the penances, fasting, 
and mortification of Lent are ushered in, the king 
had occupied his time in running at the ring, sal- 
lying out at night to assault and maltreat the citi- 
zens of his good city of Paris, and committing all 
manner of disorders in its streets and alleys, in 
company with his four minions, the Seigneurs 
Livarot, Caylus, Maugiron, and Saint Megrin, 
disguised as nymphs and satyrs. 

The king took no pleasure in any society but 
that of these gentlemen, who boasted everywhere 
of their extraordinary influence over their master, 
in order to gratify their ambition, as well as to 
create a party in their favor. No place could be 
obtained but by their interest, and those who had 
occasion to solicit anything at court, paid homage 
to them; they were constantly surrounded by a 
gang of intriguers who buzzed around them like 


-a swarm of wasps ready to assault a hive, to 


plunder it of its sweets The ladies too received 
them with smiles and caresses ; for they were the 
king’s favorites, and all benefices and courtly dis- 
tinctions depended upon their good will. Their 
arrogance and luxury exceeded all that had yet 
been seen even at the court of Catharine de Me- 
dicis. Discontents and murmurs were daily exci- 
ted by their insolence and audacity, while the 
ranks of the Guises were swelled by the malcon- 
tents. 

An affair of gallantry, in which Marguerite, the 
queen of Navarre, had figured, embroiled Caylus 
with a spark named D’Entraguet, one of the bold- 
est of the youthful adherents of Lorraine. King 
Henry had exerted all his influence to prevent the 
feud from breaking into open violence, and he 
frequently repeated to his courtiers—* If I do not 
get rid of my sister, I shall have a civil war even 
in my closet.” 

Notwithstanding the earnest instances of Queen 
Marguerite’s brother, the two amorous rivals ha- 
ted each other with the utmost cordiality, and no 
opportunity was omitted of a mutual interchange 
of injury and mischief. 

It happened on the 27th of April, 1578, that 
DEntraguet, was on duty at the Louvre, and 
amused himself in the palace court at the noble 
game of primero, in which he had an opportunity 





of profitably applying the lessons he had learned 
therein from Madame de Montpensier, at the Ho- 
tel de Guise. At each deal of the cards, he swept 
the board of the stakes, and quickly emptied the 
purses of the rival players. 

*« By St. Marguerite !” exclaimed Caylus, throw- 
ing a handful of gold crowns on the table, “ it 
shall never be said that the Guises win gentle. 
men’s money to pay their rebel shopkeepers 
with,” and he challenged D’Entraguet to another 
game. 

«* By St. Marguerite !” rejoined the lucky D’En- 
traguet with a sneer; “ you have recourse, my 
dear fellow, to an unpropitious patroness, Surely 
you forget that you have never yet gotten any- 
thing from that quarter. 

This observation, and the ironical tone with 
which it was uttered, made all the bystanders 
laugh. Caylus’s cheek became deadly palg, but 
as he had been ridiculously jilted in his intrigue 
with Marguerite, he was reluctant to make use of 
this pretext to quarrel with his successful rival. 
He therefore suppressed his resentment, and sat 
down at the table with as indifferent an air as he 
could assume. The contest, however, did not 
continue long, and in two throws Caylus lost all 
the money he had in his purse. 

“ Confusion !” exclaimed Caylus, flinging his 
glove in D’Entraguet’s face; there is roguery or 
witchcraft here {” 

The other responded to this with an awful 
malediction, and instantly precipitated himself 
upon his enemy poignard in hand. In an instant 
the table, benches, stools,.and money were upset, 
while the two opponents whom their friends had 
seized and held fast, made vain attempts to get at 
each other. 

“ Bastard of St. Barabbas,” foamed out Caylus, 
‘J proclaim you for a heretic, a scoundrel, and 
a traitor !” 

‘«« You are a wretch, and unworthy of the name 
of man!” was D’Entraguet’s reply. 

“I shall expect you at the Tournelles, in two 
hours,” shouted Caylus, “ with sword and dagger, 
to fight to extremity, without mercy, and while 
the heart beats, and the hand can hold the wea- 
pon.” 

‘“‘ Yes, crawling reptile, I will wait you there 
until death, and I promise you before the sun sets 
I will have your body thrown to the crows of the 
slaughter-houses.” 

Caylus was on the point of replying to this in- 
jury, when Henry the Third appeared on the bal- 
cony, over which he idly leaned, accompanied by 
Livarot and De Maugiron. Not to alarm his mas- 


ter, Caylus resumed his calmness, and left the spot 
to look for his seconds, 
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‘“Who are these groups,” demanded Henry ; 
“have the Leaguers taken arms, and do they come 
to besiege my palace of the Louvre ?” 

*¢ Sire,” said St. Megrin, “‘they are the imper- 
tinent Guises, who have dared to come here and 
insult your friends,” 

** My cousins of Guise are always troubling 
me,” exclaimed the king, despairingly. ‘‘ They 
harass me night andday! Who will free me from 
this accursed kindred ?” 

“ That will I my liege,” answered the young 
St. Megrin promptly. 

“You, my dear child—they would kill you. 
These devilish Leaguers will drive me mad !” 

The king covered his face with both hands, and 
stamping furiously on the ground, entered his 
oratory to pray God to deliver him from his ene- 
mies, 

On his side D’Entraguet hastened to the Hotel 
de Guise to take advice, and to find friends to act 
as seconds, He made the duke acquainted with 
his wishes respecting the disposition of his es- 
tates and family. Having made his preparations 
for the combat, he presented himself to the duke 
to bid him farewell, when the latter stopped him, 
saying— 

** You surely cannot intend to go to the field in 
this manner—why, you would be massacred like 
a child, for what resistance could you possibly 
make with such a slight weapon as that by your 
side? Itis but a mere parade-sword, only fit to 
hunt the heretic dogs. D’Entraguet, [ lend you 
this good and trusty rapier; its blade is strong and 
well tempered; and remember, young man it is 
the weapon I used under the walls of Chateau 
Thierry.” 

Henri of Guise unbuckled his sword from his 
belt, and handed it to his friend who received it 
respectfully,and kissing the hilt which was worked 
into the shape of the cross, he left the hotel, at- 
tended by Schomberg and De Riberac. The duke 
hastened after them, and stationed himself at a 
window in a house which overlooked the place of 
combat. 

The clock of St. Paul struck four, when 
Schomberg, D’Entraguet, and De Riberac made 
their appearance on the Tournelles. Three mi- 
nutes afterward Caylus, Maugiron, and Livarot 
arrived in a royal carriage. Having taken their 
position, the two combatants bowed to each other, 
while the others formed a ring around them. 

**T only invoke my lady and my king,” said 
Caylus, putting himself on his guard, then grace- 
fully lifting his left hand to his lips, he blew a 
kiss to a lady who stood at a window of the Ho- 
tel Boisy, covered from head to foot with a white 
veil. 





1,” said D’Entraguet, “‘ call upon heaven, and 
my true heart.” 

‘“‘If Irecoil one inch, or overstep this limit,” 
observed Caylus, fixing his scabbard in the sand, 
“‘may I be ever hereafter looked upon as a pol- 
troon.” D’Entraguet did the same, and their 
swords crossed. 

The contest was fearful and protracted ; strength 
and agility had alternately the advantage. Caylus 
was the more practised and skilful, but the other 
was the robuster ; and thrusts and ripostes, lunges 
and cuts were parried as quickly as they were 
delivered. Sparks of fire followed the clashing 
of their swords; and the two antagonists kept 
their word faithfully, for neither receded an inch, 
covering themselves adroitly with the guard of 
the sword and the poignard hilt. The Leaguer, 
perceiving that his adversary sustained the com- 
bat, less vigorously than at first, pressed him with 
increased fury and vivacity. Caylus had already 
received several wounds, when Maugiron, seeing 
his friend covered with blood, endeavored to part 
the combatants. 

‘* Fall back,” screamed Caylus, * fall back !— 
we have promised to extremity, without pity or 
mercy.” Saying this, he made a desperate lunge, 
and grazing D’Entraguet’s arm, could not recover 
his guard in time enough to parry the latter’s 
thrust, which he received in the breast, the point 
passing clean through his body. 

*« Heaven is with us,” cried M. de Guise, impa- 
tiently drawing aside the curtain behind which he 
had viewed the fight—* yes, gentlemen, heaven 
has preserved one of the bravest champions oi 
its catholic army.” The duke then reventially 
crossed himself, and those who stood around, fol- 
lowed hisexample. The veiled lady whohad been 
observed at the Hotel Boisy, shrieked and fell as 
Caylus rolled in the dust, and was not seen again. 
The hapless minion was almost expiring, when he 
was raised and carried into the hotel. The only 
injury suffered by D’Entraguet, was a slight 
scratch on the arm. 

The quarrel was supposed to be settled, and the 
surviving parties prepared to leave the ground, 
when De Maugiron stepped forward, and alinost 
inarticulate with rage, said, “‘ No, no, gentlemen, 
we cannot allow this pretty business to go off so. 
Before we bid you good morning, I must measure 
swords with De Riberac.” 

**T am not the man the man to balk you,” an- 
swered the latter, putting his hand on the hilt of 
his sword, 

« As for this little Schomberg,” observed Liva- 
rot, **I had intended to let him off after I had 
pulled his ears; but now, blood calls for blood.” 

In an instant, the four gentlemen’s weapons 
flashed in the air, No entreaty, no remonstrance, 
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availed to prevent the fight. The minions and | wounds, and, to amuse him, sung songs composed 
their adversaries flung themselves upon each other | by Ronsard and Desportes, 

furiously ; and, at the very first onset, Maugiron| A¢ Jast, the fatal day came, and Caylus expired 
and Schomberg were killed on the spot. Livarot | jn the king’s arms; his last words were: “Oh, 
received a cut on the head which opened his skull, | my king, my kind king!” When they brought 
and Riberac, pierced through and through, gave | him the sacrament, and exhorted him to repent 


up the ghost when the sword was drawn out of jand confess his sins, he screamed, in blended ac- 
the wound. |cents of grief and rage, “I am not yet in hell, de- 

The fight ceased only for want of combatants;|mons! why do you torment me? What is the 
and the two factions, their passions somewhat | use of all this? Your God abandoned me to my- 
moderated by this dreadful slaughter, carried off| self during my iife, and I do the same to him 


their killed and wounded; and tears of sorrow |now.” With this awful imprecation, Caylus died 


succeeded their shouts of maddened rage. 
The last thrust, had been scarcely made, when 


in terrible convulsions. 
For the honor of the last Valois, we will not 


} 


the anxious monarch, advertised too late of what |recount the extravagancies he committed. He 


was going on, hurried to the scene of death. He 


| ° 
| wept, groaned, upbraided heaven and earth; and, 


had so repeatedly inquired for his minions, that} when he had fairly exhausted his tears and la- 


his attendants were under the necessity of com- 
municating to him what had transpired in the court 
of the Louvre. As his carriage turned the corner 
of the Boulevard, he was stopped by those who 
bore De Maugiron’s corpse. The prince put his 
head out of the window, and recognizing his 
friend’s body, flung himself out of the carriage, 
and rushed like a madman to the litter, upsetting 
all who were in his way. Perseiving the blood- 
stained dress, and the pale features of Maugiron, 
he burst into such a fit of tears, and uttered such 
cries, that the by-standers: were confused and 
ashamed ; and, keeping a mournful. silence, they 
entered the Hotel Boisy together. 

The king rushed headlong to the room-where 
Caylus was lying ; who, on seeing the king, said, 
« You, at least, will not abandon me.” 


| mentations, had the coffin in which De Maugiron’s 
body was embalmed, placed alongside Caylus’s 
| bed, and went alternately, from bed to bier, em- 
bracing the bodies of his friends, and regretting 
their untimely fate. A few days before the com- 
,bat, he had placed two ear-rings, of inestimable 
Ledtinn in Caylus’s ears; these he now removed, 
and hung them in his chaplet of beads. 

All the court received orders to attend the fu- 
neral of the minions in deep mourning, at the 
church of St. Paul, and over them was erected a 
| superb mausoleum, which the Leaguers destroyed, 
iduring the troubles in 1588. The day after the 
duel, the princes of Guise and their friends, in- 
'terred De Riberac and Schomberg in the church of 
St. Gervais, and over the tomb swore to avenge 
‘their death. 





The monarch would have clasped him to his | 


heart, but the surgeon interfered. 

“Take care, sire; have a care ;” said Master 
Ambrose Paré ; “ nineteen wounds are not so easy 
to close up.” 

** Nineteen wounds !” murmured Henry, witha 
deep sigh, and almost fainting. 

Master Paré exerted all his skill, and used the 
cabalistical terms of his surgical vocabulary to 
prove to his king, that the wounds were not es- 
sentially or necessarily mortal. 

“ Ah! repeat again those blessed words of com- 
fort, Master Ambrose ; save my friend—save him 
doctor—and I will give you a hundred thousand 
livres. And for you, my dear Caylus, when you 
recover, I have a hundred thousand crowns ready.” 
These words the king constantly repeated, as well 
as his sighs would allow him, 

The minion lay in this state three-and-thirty 
days; during which time the king scarcely quit- 
ted his pillow. He administered his drink with 


his own hand, assisted at the dressing of his. 


| 
} 


WOMAN’S INFLUENCE. 


Like the olive tree —said to fertilize the surround. 
ing soil—there are some few ministering angels 
in female guise among us all and about our paths, 
who sweetly serve to cheer and adorn life. Our 
amusements are insipid unless they contribute to 
them ; our efforts of noblest ambition feeble, un- 
less they applaud—its rewards valueless, unless 
they share them! There are, too, some rude 
spirits in the world, whose bolder nature female 
influence admirably serves to refine and temper ; 
and perhaps it is not an extreme eulogium of the 
poet—that without that influence many a man had 
been ** a brute indeed! The concurrence of both 
sexes is necessary to the perfection of our being, 
as to the existence of it:—Man may make a fine 
melody, but woman is also required to make up 
harmony. 
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COLLEY CIBRER. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


ottey Cipper ranks among, The above engraving is from a drawing by 
the beaus of England, and his | Martin, and is taken from a periodical recently 
reputation is blended with the | published in London, accompanied by the follow- 


history of the stage during | ing sketch of the scene. 
the latter part of the seven- | «Mr, Martin has drawn his hero at the age of 


caeccll é: d 
teenth century, and as far into | five and thirty—fooling an idle half hour away 
the eighteenth as 1732-3, when with a turn or two in the middle walk of the New 
he saw proper to quit the pro-/ Exchange. He has newly commenced a little 


fession at the age of 60, the| interlude of compliment and ogle with one of the 
company to which he was at- fair shopwomen of the place. The best millinery 
tached and in which he held in England was to be had at the New Exchange 
an interest, becoming weaken- lin the Strand, and the prettiest girls in London to 
ed by the death of Mrs. Old- |recommend the wares, The age of Cibber was a 
field, and the loss of Mrs. Por- | polite but corrupt period in the history of our 
ter by the dislocation of a limb, | manners and customs. The prettiest face would 
Wilks in the year following, | rarely redden at the most naked allusion—so that 


it was couched in the particular language of gal- 
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lantry, and came fan the lips of one whose dress 
and air were sureties that he was a man of mode 
—rich in play terms, and well versed in the con- 
duct of a correct and clouded cane. The certain 
signs of refined gentility were well known; but 
if anything was wanting to make good a claim, 
the snuff-box, and the air with which it was tap- 
ped and opened, set the matter everlastingly at 
rest. Our actor Colley had all the graces and 
finish of a dandy—the air and the attitude true to 
the last arrival. He was the happy parent of cer- 
tain parts of dress and certain phrases of speech 
that had their short-lived seasons of fashionable 
existence, 


away from behind her shop-board by the wiles 


and wickedness of the clever Colley. O! the, 


ruin effected by that New Exchange— 


* Thither run 
Some to undo and some to be undone.’ 
Many a young wife has dressed herself up for the 
day as a mulliner’s gitl, and in that character sold 
wares and trinkets in the New Exchange. There 
was no crime, it was thought, in such innocent 
deceit. Vexation when discovered there might 
be, and there was ; but the thing was laughed at, 
and the fair deceiver played her part at some other 
time with more skill and without detection. It 
was at this period that our plays represented our 
citizens, one and all, as amorous old Fitzdottrels, 
fit only to make money at one end of the town 
for their wives to spend at another. 


were the wives of the citizens thus ridiculed. 
The money acquired by their husbands at the Old 
Exchange was expended by their wives on the 
fashionable wares within the New; while the 
very writers that ridiculed, and the very players 
that represented their creations on the stage, were 
the West-End gallarts to the wives and daugh- | 
ters of these city Fitzdottrels, 

‘It would be no easy matter to call up a picture | 
in words of the middle walk of the New Ex- 
change at the periol we speak of. Mr. Martin’s | 
little episode is an illustration in part of the whole 
character of the place. Your ears were assailed 
with cries of ‘ What d’ye buy? What d’ye lack ? 
gloves, ribbons, and essences? ribbons, gloves, 
and essences—fine Paris gloves, fine Paris per- 
fumes—what d’ye lack? &c,.’ Here a fair milli- 
ner was heard with a ‘ What d’ye lack—a pair 
of gloves such as Mr. Cibber should wear in Sir 
Fopling Flutter or Sir Courtly Nice ? a fair, flax- 
en, full-bottomed perriwig, like Sir Fopling’s last, 
should be worn with gloves like these’-—and so 
saying she exhibited a pair of gloves of a most 
delicate primrose color, emitting 





perfume, and glittering on the back with rows of | ment to the Dunciad.] 





Colley had made many conquests | 
among the fair, many a fair face had been taken | 


The greater | 
portion of the audience frequenting these plays| 








aa and ‘polished spenafine. The | poet- haar 
was at once all eye, admiration and ear. A whole 
battery of artificial small-talk was played upon 
the successful vender—an exchange of compli- 
ment and look, and a most polite understanding. 
The gloves were bought, a whisper made, a re- 
cognition passed, a parting glance -given, and a 
place of assignation named. .... . ‘ Avoid the 
Arcade! pass not the Piazza’ ..... Within 
an hour our fair milliner was sitting in a mask in 
the side box of old Drury Lane. 

‘“‘ We shall not pursue this intrigue through all 
its mystery and crimes, The offended husband, 
having missed his wife, had traced her to the Ex- 
change, and from the Exchange to the Theatre : 
she was all but detected, and had been completely 
so, but for the timely interference of Lord Mac- 


| clesfield and Colonel Brett, who, aware of the 


danger their friend Cibber was in, had managed 


| to inveigle the husband within the bar of the Rose 
| Tavern, where, what with drink and mad sayings, 


they detained the forgetful Fitzdottrel till such 
time as Colley could have seen his fair milliner 
at her own door, within Broad Street Buildings. 
The tables were turned,—Brett and Macclesfield 
sent home a drunken husband to an upbraiding 
wife, Cibber had the fame of a new intrigue to 
administer to his vanity,* and Macclesfield and 
Brett the delight of thinking that they would lay 
Colley before long under a similar obligation.” 
The father of our hero was Caius Gabriel Cib- 
ber, a native of Holstein, who went to England 
previous to the Reformation, He was a statuary, 
and executed the celebrated figures of Madness 
and Melancholy which are over the gates of Bed- 
lam. At the age of ten (1682) Colley was rent to 
a free school, where he shortly showed himself to 
be an apt scholar. Here his days were filled with 
grievances, not on account of a badness of dispo- 
| sition on his part, but as though it were his for- 
| tune, for he tells us, in his Apology for his Life, 
| that he was once whipped for his theme, though 


| his master told him at the same time, what was 


good of it, was better than any boy’s in the form, 


| ** And,” he continues, “‘ whatever shame it may 


be to own it, I have observed the same odd Fate 
has frequently attended the course of my later 
conduct in life, The unskilful openness, or in 
plain terms, the indiscretion I have always acted 
with from my youth, has drawn more ill-will to- 
wards me, than men of worse morals and more 
wit might have met with. My ignorance, and 
want of jealousy of mankind has been so strong, 
that it is with reluctance I even yet believe any 
person, I am acquainted with, can be capable of 

* “This person was one who constantly derived a 
very folly, (not to say vice,) of which an- 
other would be ashamed.”—[Warburton’s Advertise 
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envy, malice, or ingratitude: and to shew you 
what a mortification it was to me, in my very 
boyish days, to find myself mistaken, give me 
leave to tell you a school story. 

**A great boy, near the head taller than my 
self, in some wrangle at play had insulted me; 
upon which I was fool hardy enough to give him 
a box on the ear; the blow was soon return’d 
with another, that brought me under him, and at 
his mercy. Another lad, whom I really lov’d, 
and thought a good-natur’d one, cry’d out with 
some warmth, to my antagonist (while I was 
down) beat him, beat him soundly! This so 
amaz’d me, that I Jost all my spirits to resist, and 
burst into tears! When the fray was over I took 
my friend aside, and ask’d him, how he came to 
be so earnestly against me? to which, with some 
glouting confusion, he reply’d, because you are 
always jeering, and making a jest of me to every 
boy in the school. Many a mischief have I 
brought upon myself by the same folly in riper 
life. Whatever reason I had to reproach my 
companion’s declaring against me, I had none to 
wonder at it, while I was so often hurting. him: 
thus I deserv’d his enmity, by my not having 
sense enough to know I had hurt him; and he 
hated me, because he had not sense enough to 
know, that I never intended to hurt him.” 


His success at school brought upon him the 
jealousy of his mates and increased his own va- 
nity to an inordinate pitch. However, he got 
very cleverly along, and in 1687, he was an un- 
successful candidate for election into Winchester 
College, by presuming, instead of any other re- 
commendation, upon being a descendant on his 
mother’s side, of the founder, William of Wick- 
ham, This pleased Colley, and he posted imme- 
diately back to London in order to arrive there 
time enough to see a play before his mother could 
demand from him an account of his traveling ex- 
penses, ‘About this time,” he says, ‘I first 
imbibed an inclination, which I durst not reveal, 
for the stage.” His father now made serious 
efforts to get him into Cambridge University, but 
ere this could be accomplished news reached Lon- | 
don that the Prince of Orange had landed in the| 
west at the head of an army. Colley found his| 
father at Nottingham, in arms among the forces 
of the Earl of Devonshire, who, at the request of 
the parent, accepted the son as his substitute. 
Our young hero’s thoughts now forsook the Uni- 
versity for the camp. On one occasion during 
his life of a soldier, he was appointed page to the 
Lady Churchill, afterward Duchess of Marlboro’ 
It was at an entertainment given to the Princess 
Anne by Lord Devonshire. He tells the incident 





so pleasantly, that we preferhis own words: 


‘*The post assign’d me was to observe what 
the Lady Churchill might call for. Being so near 
the table, you may naturally ask me, what, | 
might have heard to have pass’d in conversation 
at it? which I should certainly tell you, had I at- 
tended to above two words that were utter’d there, 
and those were, some wine and water. These, I 
remember, came distinguish’d, and observ’d to my 
ear, because they came from the fair guest, whom 
I took such pleasure to wait on: except at that 
single sound, all my senses were collected into 
my eyes, which during the whole entertainment 
wanted no better amusement, than of stealing now 
and then the delight of gazing on the fair object 
so near me: if so’ clear an emanation of beauty, 
such a commanding grace of aspect struck me into 
a regard that had something softer than the most 
profound respect in it, I cannot see why I may 
not, without offence, remember it; since beauty, 
like the sun, must sometimes lose its power to 
chuse, and shine into equal warmth, the peasant 
and the courtier. Now to give you, sir, a farther 
proof of how good a taste my first hopeful en- 
trance into manhood set out with, I remember 
above twenty years after, when the same lady 
had given the world four of the loveliest daugh- 
ters, that ever were gaz’d on, even after they were 
all nobly married, and were become the reigning 
toasts of every party of pleasure, their still love- 
ly mother had at the same time her votaries, 
and her health very often took the lead, in those 
involuntary triumphs of beauty. However pre- 
sumptuous, or impertinent these thoughts might 
have appear’d at my first entertaining them, why 
may I not hope that my having kept them decent- 
ly secret, for full fifty years, may be now a good 
round plea for their pardon? Were I now quali- 
fy’d to say more of this celebrated lady, I should 
conclude it thus: That she has liv’d (to all ap- 
pearance) a peculiar favourite of Providence ; that 
few examples can parallel the profusion of bless- 
ings which have attended se long a life of felicity. 
A person so attractive ! a husband so memorably 
great! an offspring so beautiful ! a fortune so im- 
mense ! and a title, which (when royal favour had 
no higher to bestow) she only could receive from 
the Author of Nature ; a great grandmother with- 
out grey hairs! These are such consummate in- 
dulgencies, that we might think Heaven has cen- 
ter’d them all in one person, to let us see how far, 
with a lively understanding, the full possession of 
them could contribute to human happiness.” 

After the flight of King James into France, 
finding himself as far from a commission as at 
first, he resolved to quit the profession of arms, 
and return to his father at Chatsworth, In the 
winter following he went to London for the pur- 
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pose of seeking a little court favor, where from 
frequently seeing plays his passion for the stage 
returned with renewed strength. He finally uni- 
ted himself to a company of comedians, without 
salary, and was anxious to commence his career 
at once as a great hero; but of this his voice 
would not allow. After many disadvantages and 
a sacrifice of much patience, he was cast in the 
part of the Chaplain, in Otway’s Orphan, and 
went through with it so well that Goodman, clap- 
ping him on the shoulder, exclaimed : “ If he does 
not make a good actor, I’ll be d——!”_ “ This,” 
says Colley, ‘almost took away my breath, and 
fairly drew tears from my eyes.” In this profes- 
sion he labored three fourths of a year before he 
was allowed a salary of ten shillings a week. 
Sometime after this Queen Mary having com- 
manéed the Double Dealer to be acted, Kynaston, 
who was to perform Lord Touchwood, was taken 
sick, in consequence of which Congreve, the 
author, advised that the part might be given to 
Cibber. After the play, he was complimented by 
the author, and his salary was raised to twenty 
shillings a week. 

His next character of importance was as the 
author of a prologue on the occasion of opening 
a new theatre under the management of Betterton, 
which was spoken by Powell. Cibber had de- 
sired to speak the prologue himself, but the ma- 
nager considering this as bad as no prologue, 
Cibber was paid two guineas to forego the honor. 
Congreve was at this period in the height of his 
reputation, and in consideration of the success of 
his plays, the managers offered him a share with 
them which he accepted, and obliged himself, if 
his health permitted, to give them one new play 
a year, 

It must have been sometime in the year 1693, 
that our hero produced his first play—*‘ Love’s 
Last Shift,” though it was not brought upon the 
stage until January, 1695, himself playing the 
part of Sir Novelty. The success of the piece 
was flattering to the author, and was pronounced 
by Lord Dorset, then lord-chamberlain, as ‘ the 
best first play that any author in his memory had 
produced ; and that for a young fellow to show 
himself such an actor and such a writer in one 
day was something cxtraordinary.” After this, 
the success of the Beggar’s Opera prompted him 
io attempt something of the same kind, and he 
accordingly produced ‘‘ Love in a Riddle,” which 
was damned; this Cibber attributed to a want 
of immodest sentiments, and a charge against him 
that he had used his influence to suppress the se- 
cond part of the Beggar’s Opera, which had been, 
through some means, forbidden to come upon the 





Stage, It was tried a second night, but there was 
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some disturbance, which was only allayed by 
Cibber’s coming forward and assuring the audi- 
ence that it should be withdrawn and never acted 
again. His next play, we believe, was the ‘ Fool 
in Fashion,” which met with distinguished suc- 
cess, though it was severely attacked by Collier 
in his View of the Stage. After this was pro- 
duced (we are not certain that it was in order) 
the ** Careless Husband,” Mrs. Oldfield, then first 
coming into notice, assuming the character of 
Lady Betty Modish. This was in 1704. Not 
long after he produced the ‘“* Wife’s Resentment,” 
and he continued writing, adapting and acting 
with various success, until 1712, when ‘‘ Cato” 
was first put upon the stage. The first four acts 
of this tragedy had been written nine years pre- 
viously, during a visit of Addison to Italy. The 
play was received by the public with enthusiasm, 
which on one occasion got so high that the audi- 
ence collected fifty guineas in the boxes and pre- 
sented them to Booth with this compliment: ‘‘ For 
his honest opposition to a perpetual dictator, and 
his dying so bravely in the cause of liberty.” 
Booth was the hero of the play, and the piece 
ran a month to crowded houses—an unusual suc- 
cess, At this period, and for some time prior to it, 
Cibber had a share in the management of a thea- 
tre, in connexion with Wilks and Dogget, and the 
success of several pieces had enabled them to put 
money in their purses. His next play, mentioned 
by himself, was the ‘* Nonjuror,” from which the 
‘“‘ Hypocrite” is an alteration, believed by many to 
be his best. Its success was satisfactory, and 
must have pleased the king, for it assisted him 
materially in procuring the laureatship, which 
operated powerfully upon the jealousy of Pope. 
Ten years later he produced the “* Provoked Hus- 
band,” which ran twenty-eight successive nights, 
though great efforts were made by his enemies to 
damn it. In 1732, however, at the age of 61, 
Cibber retired from the stage, to spend the remain- 
der of his days in quietness, soothed by the ho- 
nors oi the laurel. In 1738 he wrote his Apolo- 
gy, which contains a vast fund of anecdotes of 
the authors and actors of that period, interspersed 
with correct and valuable criticisms upon acting 
and the drama that would throw many of our 
modern stage critics quite into the shade, ‘ The 
self-complacency with which he talks of his own 
success, both as a player and a writer, is not 
greater than the candor and cordiality with which 
he does heaped justice to the merits of his thea- 
trical contemporaries and predecessors. He brings 
down the history of the stage, either by the help 
of observation or tradition, from the time of Shak- 
spere to his own; and quite dazzles the reader 
with a constellation of male and female, of tragic 
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and comic, of past and "present excellence. "_— 
Hazlitt. 


When we reflect upon the difference between 
Cibber and Pope, we are surprised at the ill-will 
and petulance exhibited by the latter. The poet 
had seen proper at one time to praise the ‘‘ Care- 
less Husband,” in one of his imitations of Horace, 
though he afterward made him the hero of the 
‘* Dunciad,” the fourth book of which is particu- 
larly severe upon him. Cibber’s patience became 
at last exhausted, and he published a pamphlet in 
which he declared his intention never to bear an- 
other blow without returning it. He imputed the 
enmity of Pope to the following incident, which 
is related by Johnson: A play called “ Three 
Hours after Marriage,” was hissed from the stage 
on account of the audience taking offence at a 





mummy and a crocodile which were introduced in 
it. Pope was believed to be one of the authors 
of the piece. Not long after this incident Cibber | 
had occasion to play Bayes in the ‘ Rehearsal,” | 
where, speaking of his theatrical transactions, he | 
said that he once thought to introduce his lovers | 
disguised as a mummy and a crocodile. The hit | 
was received with loud applause, and Pope, who 
was behind the scenes, meeting him as he came | 
off, *‘ attacked him with all the virulence of a wit 
out of his senses,” Cibber took no other notice 
of this than to declare that as often as he played | 
the part he would repeat the provocation, In 
Johnson’s Life of Pope, he says: “I have heard | 
Mr Richardson relate, that he attended his father, | 
the painter, on a visit, when one of Cibber’s pam- | 
phlets came into the hands of Pope, who said, | 
‘These things are my diversion.’ They sat by | 
him while he perused it, and saw his features | 
writhing with anguish; and young Richardson | 
said to his father, when he returned, that he hoped | 
to be preserved from such diversion as had been | 
that day the lot of Pope.” It is to be regretted | 
that Pope showed so much weakness in the affair | 
with Cibber, toward whom sympathy will ever | 
lean. 

The age in which Cibber lived was but a short | 
remove from the Elizabethan, During his life he | 
had come in contact, if he was not exactly cotem- 
porary with, about thirty of the British standard 
poets, among whom may be found Dryden, Pope, 
Addison, Shenstone, Swift, Savage, Thomson, 
Watts, Young, Parnell, Prior, Congreve, Rowe, 
Somerville, Halifax, Fenton, Gay, Stepney, and 
others. To the present age he is mostly familiar 
through his adaptation to the stage of Shakspere’s 
Richard II]. When this play came from his 


hands, the Master of the Revels, to use Cibber’s 
own langnage, “ expung’d the whole first act, 
without sparing a line of it. 





This extraordinary 


| . 
we are ignorant, 


stroke of a sic volo occasion’d my applying to 
him, for the small indulgence of a speech or two, 
that the other four acts might limp on, with a 
little less absurdity! no! he had not leisure to 
consider what might be separately inoffensive. 
He had an objection to the whole act, and the 
reason he gave for it was, that the distresses of 
King Henry the Sixth, who is kill’d by Richard 
in the first act, would put weak people too much 
in mind of King James then living in France; a 
notable proof. of his zeal for the government! 
Those who have read either the play, or the his- 
tory, I dare say, will think he strain’d hard for 
the parallel. In a word, we were fore’d, for some 
few years, to let the play take its fate; with only 
four acts divided into five ; by the loss of so con- 
siderable a limb, may not one modestly suppose, 
it was robb’d of, at least a fifth part of that fa- 
vour, it afterwards met with? For tho’ this first 
act was at last recovered, and made the play 
| whole again, yet the relief came too late to repay 
me for the pains I had taken in it.” 

We have not space, or we could draw this arti- 
‘cle to a much greater length. How Cibber spent 
| the remainder of his life, : after quitting the stage, 
with the exception of writing birth-day odes, and 
fulfilling other duties incumbent on him as laureat, 
He died December, 1757, at the 
advanced age of eighty-six, having seen as much 


of the enjoyment of life as generally falls to the 


lot of man, much of which he owed to the gayety 
of his disposition. 


KLAUS AVENSTAKEN. 


A LEGEND OF THE OLD SEA-KINGS. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF E. M. ARNDT. 

Co. OT far from the town of Min- 

den, in the country of West- 

phalia, where there are many 

brave sovesee men, testi long 






: 


Avenstaken, aman in patient and 
mild in manners and behavior, 
and on that account well re- 
nowned and beloved by friends 
and neighbors. But he was of 
great and gigantic body, and 
of such immense strength, that 

he was known far and wide 


f/ zy | Hu ¢ 
. 1d — Ny as the strong Peter, so that the 
people kept a hundred yards away from him 
when he was angry ; for when angry he was an- 
gry indeed, and could then, usually, do nothing 


in moderation, The bailiff of Dimmelshusen had 
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a favorite by-word, which he often used, and 
which in his family and kindred was very old; 
for honest villagers are accustomed to adhere to 
certain words, sayings, and proverbs, as noble- 
men to their banners and shields, and to feel a 
pride in their age. This word was thorough, and 
after this word, because he had it so oft in his 
mouth, many people called him also Peter Tho- 
rough, which he used to take pleasantly. There 
was also a superstition connected with the word, 
which for centuries had continued in the family of 
the Avenstakens. They believed, namely, that 
the one of their children which first uttered this 
word would be the ablest and most fortunate, and 
the parents listened and attended to this very early. 
This word had its origin in an old adventure 
which had happened to the founder of their race, 
who had first settled near Minden. He wasa 
journeyman shoemaker, named Klaus, born at 
Corbach in Waldeck. One day as he, on his tra- 
vels, with one of his companions, was going 
through the great wood along the Weser to Min- 


den, a raging wolf came upon him, His com- | jjers, 
panion tarried not the onset, but ran and clamber- | 


ed into a tree; but Klaus remained firm with foot 
and eye, grasped his stick, and waited for the 
wolf ; and as he came on, drove the stick into his 
open jaws so powerfully that it wont through the 
animal, and he was stretched out dead before him, 
His companion now rejoined him, but he cudgeled 
him away as a cowardly and pitiful fellow, and 
and proceeded with two colliers, who had also 
seen the adventure, on his way through the wood, 
and passed the night in the next village. He had 
flayed the wolf, and bore this splendid sign of 








victory upon his stick, in order to sell it to a | 


furrier in the next town. 


When Klaus had | 


arrived in the village inn, the colliers related | 
his combat with the wolf, and all the peasants, | 


and laborers, and maidens ran together in order to 
see the young shoemaker who had killed the wolf 


with his stick, as King David had slain Goliath 


with a little stone. And they wondered much, 
for the youth did not look so powerful, though 
the girls touched it not without terror, It was, 
indeed, merely a common thorn-stick which a 
baker in Corbach had given to the young Klaus 
on his setting out on his travels, the point being 
somewhat burned, because the baker had occa- 
sionally used it to stir the coals in his oven. So 
much the more was he praised by the people, and 
they were also pleased with the bold answer 
which he gave to the bailiff who inquired how he 
had managed to conquer the wolf—whether he 
had done it with the stick alone, or had not had 
the assistance of his shoemaker’s awl? For 
Klaus answered him shortly :—** Mr. Bailiff, with 
alittle courage one may manage well enough, 





and thus has this oven-stake gone through the 
wolf, and not even inquired whether there was a 
thoroughfare.” The bailiff felt offended, and 
grumbled, but the others kept him silent; for 
Klaus had won all their good opinions by his free, 
manly bearing, and particularly those of the hand- 
some young women, who vied with each other in 
bringing him apples, nuts, and cakes, and later in 
the evening, when the dancing began in the vil- 
lage beer-house, would themselves have invited 
him to dance ; and had they not been ashamed to 
do so before all the people, some would have had 
much pleasure in caressing and kissing him. 
This, however, did not happen, and Klaus him- 
self was very shy, for this was his first journey, 
and, indeed, the first time that he had been away 
from home. 

The following morning, as soon as the sun 
rose, Klaus took his stick and wolf-skin, and 
came to Minden, and found work with a master, 
and remained there. Yet it was fortunate for him 
that he had called at the village inn with the col- 
for a young and handsome farmer’s daugh- 
ter had become so enamored of him, that day and 
night she saw and dreamt of nothing but the 
young journeyman shoemaker Klaus, so that 
through love she began to pine away, and could 
not live without him. Her parents sought to dis- 
suade her from this; but love, when it is honest 
and real, is, as is said, the most incurable of all 
diseases. They were forced, therefore, if they 
would preserve their daughter, to accede to her 
wishes, and went themselves to Minden to search 
for Klaus of Corbach, whom every one already 
knew from his adventure with the wolf; and they 
brought the brave young man to their daughter, 
who was their only child, that he might take her 
for his wife, and save her from death. Klaus 
needed but little ontreaty, for the young and hand- 
some girl had charmed him; and he removed to 
the village, laid aside awl and hammer, took to 
the plough and spade, and lived like an honest 
farmer, and after some years became bailiff in the 
place of him who murmured at his reply. From 
his stick all the world called him Klaus Avensta- 
ken.* He himself used the word that others 
adopted from him, thorough ; for they used to say 
of him, ‘Thorough, says Klaus Avenstaken ;” 
and his grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
continued it after him, considering it a good word 
that indicated courage and prosperity. 

To Peter of Dimmelshusen his wife, Margaret 
Tibbeke, had already borne many sons and daugh- 
ters; and she had often proposed to her husband 
that he should have one of the sons babtized with 
the name of the great man of the family—Klaus ; 

* Avenstaken is a provincialism for oven-stick—ofen- 
stock. 
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but he had always refused, and given other names 
to the boys. Now it happened that another son 
was born, and this one Peter violently insisted on 
having called Klaus. Margaret contended against 
this, for she and the rest of the family desired its 
name to be John, because it came into the world 
on St. John’seve. Shealso said, while she looked 
at the infant in the cradle, ‘* See, husband, how 
mild and quiet the little one looks ; that will never 
in this world become a Klaus, to fight with a 
wolf.” But Peter answered, ‘* Kickle-cackle, 
even for that reason shall he be called Klaus ; the 
pious have been ever the truest heroes, and those 
who look like iron-eaters can often not bite a straw 
in two.” In short, neither begging nor praying, 
nor howling nor scolding, was of any use to Mar- 
garet. Peter was this time immoveable, and said, 
«‘ Even because he has been born on St. John’s 
eve, on so great a festival, he shall be called 
Klaus, and | will bet that he will become an able 
man.” With these words he took his cap from 
the wall, and set it somewhat on one side of his 
head, as was his custom when angry, and went 
out, without heeding the cries of his wife and the 
aunts and the godmothers behind him. And the 
priest must baptize the child Klaus, 

And the little Klaus did credit to his name: he 
took to the breast undauntedly, and seemed to 
relish it highly ; cut his first tooth in the second 
month, and in the fourth month had already six 
teeth, and enjoyed with them all sorts of victuals 
and drink ; before the ninth month could stand on 
his feet, and looked boldly to heaven. Then Pe- 
ter, his father, took him by the arms, smiled with 
inward pleasure, and holding him toward his wife, 
said, ‘‘ See, Margaret, what a Klaus!” Margaret, 
however, half wickedly, and half good-naturedly 
replied, ‘* Your Klausis not yet over all his dangers: 
Istill wish he had been called John.” Peter sat 
the child down again upon the floor, looked vexed, 
and went silently and crabbedly out of the house. 
Such little quarrels about the boy often happened 
between the pair, who otherwise loved each other 
sincerely, These quarrels however had no ill 
effect on little Klaus, who grew rapidly, was broad 
across the shoulders and the chest, and could 
throw in wrestling every boy of his age, or even 
those a year older. 

Thus in eating and drinking, sleeping and play- 
ing, he became five years old. His father now 
placed him in spring and summer to herd the 
geese, and in the winter sent him to school, to 
learn to pray, and his ABC. In his seventh 
year he advanced him to be swineherd; and in his 
ninth year he had to look after the oxen and hor- 
ses, All these offices he filled steadily and clever- 
ly, so that his father was much pleased. The 


which he administered to the neighbors’ children ; 
his mother often lamented over the many torn 
breeches and jackets which he brought home ; no, 
not always brought home, but which he some- 
times left hanging on the trees and thorn-bushes ; 
and she also appealed sometimes to the higher 
authority of his father as judge, when he had 
beaten his elder brothers black and blue ; for when 
angry he could thrash any boy, even though four 
or five years older than himself. Peter commonly 
rejoiced when compelled to ascend his judicial 
chair on such high penal cases. The end of the 
matter was always that the complainants, and 
Margaret their advocate, were nonsuited on ac- 
count of insufficiency of evidence and want of 
witnesses. Well satisfied, Peter then said: ‘I 
know I have in my boyhood done the same; has 
Klaus ever begun the quarrel? are not the others 
always the provokers? It serves them right if 
Klaus has thrashed them well, It is well that he 
can thrash them, for they will thus no longer 
take pleasure in teasing him.” And he then 
usually took Klaus, and caressed him, and recom- 
mended him to be peaceable. But this was indeed 
scarcely necessary, for Klaus was one of the most 
quiet and friendly of youths, who would do no 
harm to any creature, and with the weaker and 
smaller boys would joke readily, but when irrita- 
ted he certainly used the power of his arm with- 
out much moderation. 

Not so well, however, did it succeed with Klaus 
before the desk of the schoolmaster as behind the 
geese, swine, and oxen. He had little taste or 
talent for learning, and in four years had scarcely 
learnt to read, for what he acquired in the winter 
he completely forgot in the summer in the fields 
and woods; so that his brothers and the other 
children in the school were far more praised than 
he: yet he was a favorife with the old school- 
master, who praised him for his orderliness and 
obedience, and piety. This, at home, gave rise 
to many little differences between his parents, for 
Peter, who loved him above all his other children, 
| though he would never acknowledge it, often took 
| him aside and helped him with his lesson, But 
_even this would not do; Margaret called him her 
thick-skull, and Peter could not deny it ; he must 
hear it and be silent ; nay, he must suffer George, 
and Joachim, and Christopher, his brothers, and 
Thrine and Theresa, his sisters, to be praised as 
more clever and prudent children. Then she 
would sometimes add, almost a little spitefully— 
she was otherwise a kind-hearted woman—* Pe- 
ter, we shall see what you will make of your 
Klaus ; I wish he had been called John, he would 
have been very different.” This set all the fat in 
the fire¥ Peter took his cap, walked out into the 





only cause of compiaint arose from the bruises} yard or the stable, where he could breathe more 
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freely and collect himself ; and when he had re- | 
covered his temper, and came back again, he would 
grumble out, ‘‘ Klaus will yet be the best of them.” 
Klaus also gave another favorable sign of himself, 
on which his father built many castles ; since his 
fourth year the boy had always cried out “ tho- 
rough” as soon as he became angry, or began to be 
violent or outrageous, particularly when he dou- 
bled his fists for fighting. None of Peter’s other 
children did this, though all had heard the word 
often enough from the father’s mouth ; and Peter 
experienced pleasure, before Klaus was nine years 
old, of hearing him called by all the village, old 
and young, Klaus Thorough, and the people of 
Dimmelshusen again cried, ‘“ Thorough, says | 
Klaus Avenstaken.” 





| 

Klaus had arrived at the age of twelve, was | 
uncommonly big and strong for his age, stood up- | 
right and firm on his legs, had a large head and 
broad forehead, with long hanging flaxen hair, 
under which looked out a pair of laughing blue 
eyes. Many folks said he was a handsome 
youth. Peter his father said he was the hand- 
somest boy in the village, but his mother thought 
him awkward and too fat, and that his brothers 
were much handsomer, Then came the thirteenth 
autumn of his life; and in the following Novem- 
ber Klaus vanished suddenly from the parental 
house through a wonderful occurrence, which I 
will now relate, 


Peter had hired a new servant, who came on 
the first of November. He was named John Va- 
lentine, and was an elderly man of about fifty. 
This servant was not long in the house before he 
contracted a close friendship with the boys, and 
particularly with Klaus ; for Valentine knew many 
fables, histories, and tales, and all sorts of old 
long-unheard-of stories, and related them in the 
evening after work to the children; and he soon 
became so celebrated for his clever stories, that 
many of the children of the neighbors came in 
crowds to Peter’s house in order to hear them, 
This happened mostly on Saturday and Sunday | 
evenings, when Valentine had time to relate them. 
The children brought with them apples and nuts 
and other nice things to Valentine, and then the 
company sat in a corner and feasted and narrated. 
The chief peculiarity observable was, that of all 
the children none retained the stories so well or 
repeated them so vividly as Klaus, so that Peter 
often listened to him with delight, and simpered 
smilingly to his wife, “‘ Do you hear Margaret ? 
do you hear how Klaus, the sharp fellow, can tell 
the stories?” But she treated it coldly, and said, 
* Ah, a Klaus he is and a Klaus he will continue 
—a right tale-telling Klaus, but he will never be 
a bailiff, for he cannot even write.” Thus spoke 





the parents about Klaus, each in their own way; 
but they did not notice that a great alteration was 
taking place in Klaus, and that Valentine had 
made him much less lively and merry at heart ; 
for the tales so possessed the boy that he saw and 
heard, thought or dreamt, of nothing but witches 
and wizards, dragons and giants, enchanted prin- 
cesses and magic castles. 

Thus matters proceeded with Valentine and his 
little auditors till the approach of the holy festival 
of Christmas, when the long evenings and the 
many holidays gave opportunities for mirth and 
tales,—when all the world, on account of the 
birth of the sweet child Jesus, gave themselves up 
to feasting and joy, and friend with friend and 
neighbor with neighbor, lived merrily. Valentine 
had reserved his best sturies for this joyous time ; 
he had then, as people say, opened his mouse- 
chest to the children, who, with their parents, had 
well remembered him in their presents, But of 
all the histories which he narrated, they were most 
pleased with that of the Pancake Hill and the 
Glass Hill, of which he used to sing the follow- 
ing melodious verses :— 

Who can tell me where the Pancake Hill stands, 

With good roast beef well larded, 
With sugar and marchpane filled to your hands, 
And bushels of dollars long guarded 2 
Crystaline Hill, Crystaline Hill, 
When dost thou open ? 
Dwarf full of play, dwarf full of skill, 
When dost thou waken ? 
When the clock midnight tolls, 
When the thief lurking prowls, 
Then do I open. 


When the cock has crow’d twice at night, 
And the moon is at its height, 
Then do I waken. 


This tale pleased so much, that they would 
have it repeated for four or five days at least, and 
always with fresh embellishments, especially be- 
cause Valentine knew that the two hills lay in 
the great forest in the neighborhood, and he par- 
ticularly described and represented to the boys, 
who often herded their cattle there, the oak and 
the beech which stood upon their tops. “ By 
day,” he added, ‘‘ these hills indeed are not to be 
seen as they actually are, for they then look like 
any other hills; but at midnight they appear as 
they really are, the one of the clearest and most 
trasparent glass, where the moon and stars shine 
through to the very bottom; and the other like 
the most splendid pancake, so splendid as never 
yet a pancake has been fried; the story goes,” 
and then he winked knowingly, and said with a 
subdued voice, “ that he who gets into the Pan- 
cake Hill will become a great king, and he who 
jumps into the Crystalline Hill will bring home 
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sacks full of hard doilars, ott cups, and silver 
dishes ; but who has the courage to do this? 
Such people are not born every day.” 

The words—* but who has the courage to do 
this ?” gave, as is usual among boys, opportunity 
for much raillery, and they jeered, bantered, and 
taunted each other about it, and for some weeks 
was heard re-echoed at the conclusion of every 
story, ‘‘ but who has the courage to do this?” and 
some little rogues said tauntingly, ‘‘ Klaus Tho- 
rough has the courage.” Klaus then doubled up 
his fingers, and would certainly have used them 
had iis father not been present, for Peter severely 
punished the boys who quarreled in his presence. 
In the meantime this phrase and the joking went 
on, as well as the words “ Klaus Thorough has 
the courage ;” till at length it became unbearable 
to the boy, and he thought to himself it is too 
bad to suppose that [ have not the courage. So 
one evening, when they were again goading and 
taunting him, he exclaimed angrily—* Yes, Klaus 


till they could see the trees of the wood, when al- 
most all became quiet. But when they came into 
the wood, and heard the high trees rustle and the 
distant waterfall roar. they stood still, and Klaus 
went on alone. When he saw the others did not 
follow, he bade them come on, but they heeded 
him not, but one said this, another that, and none 
would proceed. He then called them a pack of 
cowardly dastards, cried deridingly, ‘* Klaus Tho- 
rough has the courage,” and then rushed vehe- 
mently through the bushes right up the mountain; 
they, on the contrary, fled back over the fields to 
their homes, and with steps as quick as if they 
had had a ghost at their heels. 

And Klaus ran quickly on his way through 
many crooked paths which he knew, now up, now 
down, till he saw the beech nodding on the high- 
est peak of theforest. Then he was also brought 
to a stand-still, and his courage also began to fail, 
especially as he heard four church’ clocks in the 
distance just then strike twelve. But as he was 





Thorough has the courage, if you dare go with 
him and see: you can choose which you will, but 

I shall take the Pancake Hill wherein the great | 
king sits, where the great beech stands ; and I will | 
ascend first if you will follow 2” 

They felt ashamed, and all cried out, “ Yes, | 
yes ; we will go with you ;” for it was then broad | 
daylight, and they thought they had a superfluity | 
of courage, and indeed had at that time. So oni 
went on joking the whole day and evening, and | 
Valentine, and Peter, and Margaret, and the ser- | 
vants and the maids, who had heard it, laughed | 
at them, for they did not imagine they were in ear- 
nest. The boys, however, were only the more 
strengthened in their resolution, and the bold 
Klaus kept them to their word while he painted 
everything in the brightest colors, how merrily 
they should live there, and with what treasures and 
magnificence they should return home. 

It had now become late in the evening, and the 
church clock struck ten. Then Klaus cried, 
** Quick, comrades, come on! It is now time; 
we have more than two miles to the wood.” And 
his companions went out with him, his three bro- 
thers and five other boys, all in their Sunday 
clothes, with white wands in their hands ; for with 
white hazel wands must one go armed against | 
spirits. The old folks looked and laughed after 
them, and Valentine laughed the loudest, for all 
thought, ‘‘ they will discover no mountain, but 
soon be back again.” 

The boys proceeded rapidly across the fields, 
Klaus running before them all, so ardent was his 
desire ; and they croaked, and cackled, and shout- 
ed, as crows croak when driven from their trees, 
or fowls cackle when set to flight. All remained 











firm in their resolution and were full of courage | 


a brave boy he repeated to himself what his fa- 
ther had often told him, ** A man must never de- 
part from a resolution that he had made in a more 
cheerful hour, nor when he came to act set him- 
‘self like a hare on its hinder feet ;” and Klaus 
reese * thorough” till the wood re-echoed, and 
rushed up the mountain. Thus he came at length 
to the spot where he had seen the beech standing, 
but it was no longer there, but there reeked and 
shone the beautiful Pancake Hill in the moon- 
| shine, Klaus hesitated not long, shut both his 
eyes, raised himself upon his toes with both feet, 


‘and boldly ventured the leap, crying ‘* Thorough, 


says Klaus Avenstaken ?” 

And the leap did not fail him ; he slid softly in- 
to the mountain, and sank down gently and slow- 
as though in a carriage, or as one would deposit 
eggs inasack. And it seemed to him that he 
had pleasantly swung down or been rocked down, 
and that he fell asleep, and had wonderful dreams, 
wherein his old friend Jack Valentine appeared, 
and smiled on him well pleased and friendly. 

When he awoke it was twilight around him, 
but he felt that he lay in a soft bed, upon pillows 
softer than his mother had ever given him, and 
this pleased him exceedingly ; but he felt hungry, 
and that pleased him not. It then began to grow 


| lighter, and he thought and considered of what 


had happened yesterday and the previous days, 
and said, ‘‘ Here then I must actually be in the 
Pancake Hill; I will see whether Valentine has 
deceived me.” And he rubbed his eyes, and it 
became still lighter around him, but there fell 
only a dim light from above, And his eyes re- 
joiced, and his heart rejoiced even more, for of 
what was he aware? That he was actually in 
the Pancake Hill, and that Valentine had not fa- 
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bled ; for he was now in a room wherein was a 
bed, a table, and a chair, almost as in his father’s 
house, only neater and finer, The room was 
splendidly ornamented and decorated. There 
were the walls hung with roast geese, and ducks, 
and fowls, and snipes, and partridges, and quails, | 
and fieldfares, as with the most beautiful tapestry 
in the most motley variety ; and with hares, and 
deers, and roes in crowds, and the finest dishes 
and plates and knives and forks hung by them: 
that was one side. The other was ornamented 
with cakes, and confectionary, and marchpane, | 
and with the most costly fruits,—peaches, apri- | 
cots, oranges, grapes, apples, pears, plums, nuts, | 
and whatever tongue or tooth could wish for their | 
enjoyment to taste or bite. On the two narrower | 
ends of the room stood trees in blossom, and trees 
full of fruit, and under the trees fountains dis- 
charged themselves: at the one end was a foun- 
tain of milk and another of water, and at the other 
end were fountains of beer and wine. Klaus trou- 
bled himself little about two of them, namely, the 
beer and water, but used only those of the milk 
and wine. The whole room was a wonder, but 
the greatest wonder of all was, that everything 
he devoured, and every pear and grape he swal- 
lowed, was immediately reproduced on the spot 
whence it had been taken, and that the fountains 
were never exhausted. Indeed I believe a-whole 
army of horse and foot might have eaten and 
drank for a thousand years in the Pancake Hill, 
and not have eaten everything. 





And our Klaus ate and drank like a man—nay, 
he ate and drank immoderately, yet it did not dis- 
agree with him, It always happened, however, 
that immediately after eating and drinking he fell 
asleep, so that one might almost say he did no- 
thing else than eat, drink, and sleep. He waked 





up about five times a day, and every time he ate 
and drank ; but at night he always slept from the | 
evening to the morning without ever waking. | 
But as this was now his life, and his dim cham- | 


ber reminded him of nothing that he had done or | 
seen upon earth, the past faded almost wholly | 
from his memory. Only of his father, Peter, he | 
thought sometimes, and of the trusty Valentine, | 


and of the kind old schoolmaster; but these | 
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This prayer he continually repeated very devout- 
ly. His sleeping hours by day, as well as by 
night when he lay in bed, were a continual 
dream ; and certainly a very pleasant and cheer- 
ful dream, in which all the old tales and stories 
of Valentine blossomed again wonderfully, and 
produced a thousand other tales and stories, in 
which he ever bore a part, and did monstrous 
deeds, slew dragons and giants, burst open iron 
and adamantine gates, released princesses, and at 
length became king. 

Klaus led in this manner, without knowing 
what occurred, a very pleasant and cheerful life 
in this Pancake Hill. But there always appeared 
to him in his dreams some one who related or re- 
presented to him these stories. This was not 
Valentine, but his deceased grandmother, whom, 
in his early childhood, he had seen in his father’s 
house, She seemed to stand at his head, or to 
kneel before him, to pray over him, and then to 
relate the stories. This in his later years he of- 
ten described with deep emotion, and believed, 
when anything good occurred to him, that he had 
to thank the quiet prayers of this pious and 
blessed spirit, who had turned to good the error 
through which he had jumped down into the 
mountain. 

Five years thus passed as a day, and he had 
become a strong and able youth; though of this 
he was not aware, for he had no one with whom 
to compare himself, nor was there a looking-glass 
to inform him of it. The five years were com- 
pleted, and Klaus had eaten down even to the 
border of the hill, and would again fall upon the 
earth. That his destiny might be fulfilled, he 
sank into a deep sleep, and dreamt a more re- 
markable dream than he had yet had. The kind 
old woman, namely, who continually sat by him, 
narrated stories, and looked like his grandmother, 
seemed to him very melancholy, and behaved as 
if she were taking leave of him; indeed she said 
she was, And it seemed to him as if she very 
fervently, and with many tears, prayed over him, 
took him out of bed, and Washed him 2s one 
would wash a little child, till he became as white 
as a swan; and as if she then dressed him ina 
white shirt, a handsome new coat, new shoes 





thoughts seemed to him only as dreams. Yet he} aad stockings, and then vanished. She also 
held firmiy to the eacred and holy things and cus-| seemed to feel very melancholy at heart. But 
toms to which he had been used, so that ever be-| ihis was in reality no dream, for in it he had been 
fore he ate he crossed himself, folded his hands, | thoroughly washed, newly clothed from head to 
and prayed, But he only knew one prayer, which foot iol in the apparent dream fallen out of the 
was not very long, ond san thus— hill. Of this he had not been aware, but had 
| slept through all these wonderful occurrences. 
Fear Goa, As Klaus Avenstaken is now to appear again 
oe in the world, I must tell how it had gone in his 
Sees and knows | father’s house during the five years he had lived 
Every thing. ,in the Pancake Hill. Since his disappearance 
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nothing uncommon had happened. They ail,|over the fields to his father’s house. And he 


thank God, yet lived—the old folks, and his bro- 
thers and sisters ; and his midnight journey to the 
Pancake Hill had been actually the only remark- 
able event that the family had experienced in so 
long atime, There had been a long mourning 
for him, particularly in the heart of his father, 
which however he did not suffer to be perceived, 
even by the honest old Valentine, whom for this 


event, in consequence of his stories, the mother | 
often reproached. From him all joy had departed | 
from that moment, and no tale ever again fell. 


from his lips; and the old man, who formerly 
was so blithe and cheerful, became almost mute 


or morose. He would indeed have left the house | 
and the service, but Peter had magnanimously 


prevented him, and said, that ‘‘as Valentine had 
participated in our great calamity, he shall have 
his bit of bread with us even to his life’s end.” 
Of Klaus, beyond this, almost nothing more was 
said, or only in light whispers: most folks, and 
even his poor mother, thought the wicked spirits 
had carried him off, and that the boy would never 
be seen again in this life. Only Valentine and 


Peter sometimes spoke between themselves of the | 


boy whom they had both so loved, and silently 
entertained the hope that he would yet again re- 
turn. They both believed also in the tale which 
they had so readily narrated or listened to. And 
lo! their hope deceived them not, for Klaus actu- 
ally arrived. I must now relate how this hap- 
pened. 

As wonders always occur in the most wonder- 
ful manner, so it happened that Klaus fell out of 
the Pancake Hill exactly at the spot where he had 
sunk into it. Now this could only be because 


the Pancake Hill had turned upside down, or that | 


the world had turned with him, One of the two 
must have happened, and on that account it was 
a wonder; for a wonder is what a man well 
knows, but which no one can comprehend. In 
short, when Klaus awoke he lay no longer in his 
soft bed, but upon the green grass, and saw the 
well-known beach again, and the lofty hill on 
which he had so often driven his herd, and the 
whole forest and fields below him, and the vil- 
lages and their church-towers came upon him like 
old acquaintances, The five years he had passed 


| found, when he entered the kitchen, his parents, 
'his brothers and sisters, and Valentine, all stand- 
|ing around the table, just folding their hands in 
prayer, for they were about to breakfast. Thus 
he entered among them, But he had become so 
tall and handsome, nearly half a head taller than 
Peter, who was himself no little man, and had on 
such beautiful new clothes, that they all looked 
at him, and bowed, for they thought he was a 
stranger. He, however, fell upon the necks of 
his father and his mother, his brothers and sis- 
ters, and embraced and kissed them, and said, “I 
am Klaus, come back again from the Pancake 
Hill.’ And he also embraced heartily the old 
Valentine, his very dear friend. And they recog- 
nized him again by many tokens, and were asto- 
nished and rejoiced that he had become so tal! 
and comely. 
But as soon as the first amazement was passed, 
all desired to know what had happened to him in 
\the five years and three months he had been 
| away, and all the villagers were called in to see 
|Klaus Avenstaken, and their first words were 
ever, ‘“‘ Now, dear Klaus, tell us what happened, 
| and what took place in the Pancake Hill.” But 
he hardly knew how to tell them much, for every- 
| thing came out darkly, like dreams or ghost sto- 
| ries ; so that some gazed at him with staring eyes, 
jas if all was not right with him, or that he was 
| possessed with evil spirits; others here and there 
| whispered, “Klaus is lying: he ran away from 
| his parents, and has now come back, and the sly 
'rascal has invented the whole story to cover his 
fault.” But the majority had faith in the adven- 
‘ture, and found great pleasure in the narration 
ihow his chamber was ornamented with roast 
meats, cakes, and fruit, and how the milk stream 
and the wine stream continually flowed ; and 
| they believed it the rather because they saw from 
“his strong and beautiful limbs, his rosy cheeks, 
his sparkling eyes, that he had not starved dur- 
ing the time. His mother, however, was the first 
| who impatiently inquired after the sacks of dol- 
‘lars, and whether he had brought any away. 
When he answered that Valentine must have 
| been mistaken in this part of the story, for of 
| gold or silver he had seen no sample in the Pan- 





in the Pancake Hill were to him like a dream, and cake Hill, she shook her head, and thought he 
it appeared to him no otherwise than as if he had | might just as well have remained at home for the 
only spent one night between the evening when | five years, and increased the gains of the family, 
his brothers and companions ran away from him, | and eaten at their table, for what the better was 
ani this morning when the larks awakened him he for having eaten pheasants and snipes and 
with their songs, It was, however, a beautiful | swallowed costly wines? Without money, she 
spring day when he had eaten through the hill | could not imagine that a man could become a 
and fell again into the world. | king, as the simple Valentine had fabled; for 

Klaus did not lie long yawning on the grass, | Valentine at every opportunity was subject to her 
but arose, and ran quickly through the wood and | inuendoes. And now if I must tell the truth, 
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matters went thus: the first day the people of the | 
village were out of their senses about Klaus, and 
almost stormed Peter’s house ; the first week they 
wondered much ; the first month they talked much | 
about him ; and after a year the story was nearly | 
forgotten by the most of them. Those who yet | 
spoke of the story were the young girls, for they | 
liked Klaus beyond measure; and where they 
dared speak, they said, almost unanimously, 
‘‘Klaus Avenstaken is indeed the handsomest | 


youth in the village.” | 





Klaus was now in his eighteenth year, and | 
found himself again in the world to do as well | 
as he could. He set himself vigorously to his | 
labor, for which he had bones and muscles, and 
assisted his father to plough and to sow, to break | 


stones and to hew wood, to mow grass and to} 


reap corn, and did all his work quietly and or- | 
derly, and as much as any other three. His fa- | 
ther loved him dearly, and the old Valentine was 
proud of him. Even his mother was pleased | 
with his handsome face and figure: what mother | 
and woman could be otherwise ? and often smiled | 
when her neighbor gossips praised him on account | 
of his beauty. But on the whole she was still | 
unsatisfied, and thought him too quiet and sim-_, 
ple, and not so clever and promising as her other | 
children. And certainly Klaus did no. talk much. | 
He had indeed become even more silent than he | 
had been as a boy. In the five years also which | 
he had passed in the hill, he had learnt nothing, 
but, on the contrary, forgotten all he had brought | 
from school, so that he knew nothing more than 
his single short prayer. Yet after all his mother 
could reproach him with nothing; he was obe- 
dient and humble, went diligently to church with | 
other Christians, kept every Sunday and holiday | 
decently and piously, and acquired the love of 
every one, and a good character. The only thing 
for which he was blamed, and justly, was, that | 
he was often away from home in the ey enings | 
and nights. 
ticularly on Sundays and holidays; for as soon | 
as the sun went down he would walk out into 
the fields and woods, often visiting the hill where 
he had met with his adventure, sitting under the 
green beech, and dreaming over again the plea- | 
sant dreams of the Pancake Hil, and commonly | 
returning home more silent and more abstracted | 
than when he had gone out. If Margaret did not | 
always scold him for this, yet she made Peter 
suffer for it whenever he praised Klaus. She 
would then murmur half aside, ‘‘ Ah, what is 
your Klaus indeed? what has his hill journey 
profited him? He has not become richer, and 
certainly not wiser; our bread and bacon might 
have made him as strong as he is, and he might 
have earned us some money. He has come back 














From this he could not refrain, par- | § 
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again the same bashful silent blockhead as when 
he left. Your Klaus remains Klaus.” Such 
speeches Peter had often to listen to and swallow 
as he could. He could only fret, and dared not 
offer a word in reply, yet in his heart he thought 
very differently ; and he and Valentine never re- 
linquished the belief that Klaus would yet become 
a right worthy man, 

Thus passed another year and a half, and 
Klaus became yet stronger on his legs and in his 
shoulders, and if possible even more handsome, 
and completed his twentieth year. Then Klaus 
began to ponder how he should extricate himself 
from his peasant life, and aspire to the high honor 
to which God had decreed him. 

He had gone with his father to the wood to 
fell timber, when they were attacked by four 
rangers of the earl to whom the estate belonged ; 
but the wood where Peter and Klaus had been 
working was not the wood of the earl, but the 
common property of the village of Dimmelshusen, 
They disputed much and long with each other : 
at length the rangers attempted to bind the old 
man, and Klaus also, Then his anger was rous- 
ed, and he cried with a loud voice, “* Thorough,” 
and laid about with his axe, till he had struck all 
four down, and no signs of life remained in them. 
He and his father, however, were not believed, 
but it was said that he had violently attacked the 
rangers and killed them ; and the earl sent several 
hundred men to Dimmelshusen with lances and 
staves to arrest Klaus and conduct him to prison. 
Klaus did not fly, nor resist them, but suffered 
himself to be taken quietly, for he said to him- 
self, «One should obey and subject one’s self to 
the magistracy, and God can yet bring justice and 
innocence to light.” 

When he arrived at the town where the earl 
dwelt, they took him and fettered his hands and 
feet like a criminal, and threw him into a dark 
dungeon where neither sun nor moon could be 
seen, tried him, and condemned him to death as 
one who had broken the land’s peace and com- 
mitted a violent murder, The earl, who was ex- 
ceedingly irritated at the death of his rangers, im- 
mediately ordered a new gallows to be erected be- 
fore the gate of the town, fifty feet high, on which 
Klaus Avenstaken was to be hung; and many 
thousands from all quarters assembled on the day 
of the execution, for the fame of Klaus had spread 
widely on account of his strength and beauty, and 
they had also again recalled the tale of the Pan- 
cake Hill, which they related with many exag- 
gerations. The youth and beauty of Klaus ex- 
citel much sympathy among all the spectators, 
particularly among the females, and when he was 
led under the gallows, and the priest with the 
cross in his hand stood near him, and addressed 
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him, and sang psalms, and the hangman prepared | loud as he could to the ship, which was now not 
the ladder and the cord, a beautiful young woman, | far off, and supported himself on a long pole, 
who had pressed through the crowd, cried so loud | which he seized as it floated toward him. But 
that all the people could hear her, and Klaus also:| the ship which he desired to reach lay off full 
‘*O, if he would but serve these officers and this| twenty feet from the shore. Klaus therefore took 


hangman as Samson did the Philistines, and burst 
his bands!” Then the story he had heard at 
school of Samson occurred to Klaus, and he 
thought—* Thou may’st at least try whether such 
is God’s will.” And he gathered himself up and 
strung his nerves, and cried angrily ‘ Thorough,” 
and the iron chains burst as though they had been 


his pole, sprang up, and jumped suddenly down 
|into the ship. The sailors, whé were below in 
| the cabin, were affrighted at the noise made by his 
|feet, and ran upon deck, for it had sounded to 
‘them as if the ship had been struck by a thunder- 
bolt. They were much surprised at seeing a large 
and stately man standing there, and inquired whe- 


reeds ; and he attacked the officers and the hang- | ther he came as friend or foe, as heathen or Chris- 
man and all the people, knocking them down | tian, When he had assured them that he was 
right and left with his powerful fists: but the! both a friend and a Christian, they all shook him 
mob huzzaed, and shouted, ‘* Thorough, Klaus !” heartily by the hand, soon brought him a great 
and Klaus ran like a stag over the fields into the | cup of mead, and bade him drink ; and he drank, 
wood, and though they pursued him with horse | and each of them drank in turn after him, and 
and foot they could not overtake him. | this was the sign of peace and brotherhood. 
When Klaus had reached the wood where there There were at least fifty men in the ship, strong, 
were no open paths, he ran no longer, but pro- | large-limbed fellows, of wild and rough looks. 
ceeded cautiously, and quietly heard his hunters | Kjaus had never seen such in his country, and 
and pursuers raging around him. He had already | might have easily taken them for robbers and in- 
broken a good tough knotty branch from an oak, |fidels, if the sign of the cross had not been cut 
and prepared it, and thought—* Let them only | op the mast, and the flag fashioned also in that 
come, ten or twenty of them, I care not if God | shape. They were certainly Christians, but they 
is not against me.” They shouted, and bustled,| were not the less robbers. ‘This they avowed 
and wandered about the wood, with horses and quite unreservedly, after he had told thom 0 part 
dogs, but none lighted upon him, and he went on| of pis history. and in what a Samson-like manner 
sarions till night came on: he then sought shel- “2 Sccuadeuinn ine ~ at first 
ter with a charcoal-burner, The next day he} jooked on him suspiciously, as if they did not 
proceeded again, till he came upon the plain that} trust him, but their wild ‘countenances became 
lies between the Weser and the Elbe and the sea, | eyer more friendly the farther he proceeded with 
and he thought to himself—* Here I must be more | his tale. And when he had ended, one of them 
careful, or I may be surrounded.” Therefore he | who seemed the chief, and was indeed their cap- 
withdrew into by-ways, through woods and | tain, stepped toward him, shook him by the hand, 
morasses, harboring chiefly with lonely people, | embraced him, and said, “ Welcome, Klaus! such 
herdsmen, charcoal-burners, and millers, in the! are the men we want; henceforth thou shalt be 
wood. At length with the dawning of the fifth | our brother for life and death, and share honor 
day he for the first time in his life descried the | and booty with us.” And the captain then told 
sea, and astonished at the power and splendor | him they were Friesland men from the islands 
of the sight, he fell upon his face and prayed, | and coasts, and lived mostly on the prey afforded 
and thanked God for the help hitherto afforded. | py the sea and the heathen lands, but Christians 
But he did not yet know what the sea was to | they suffered to pass unmolested. When Klaus 
make of him. | was assured of this, he agreed to their proposal, 
Klaus had arrived at the Elbe, not far from | and consented to join them, although he thought 
where it falls into the sea and where it is very they seemed rather a bad set. 
broad, and proceeded along the strand toa ship | They continued at anchor full ten days on the 
which he saw lying in the distance. It was then bank of the river, because the wind blew from 
low water, and the beach very flat. He, how- | the west, and Klaus quickly learnt how to handle 
ever, knew nothing of ebb and flood, for what) the tackling, the rudder, and the sails, for he was 
do people know of the sea who have always lived active and willing. He was also now armed after 
in the mountains and woods? He therefore wan- | the pirate fashion, though they did not call them- 
dered for some hours by the stream, lost in thought, | selves pirates, but mariners or sea-kings, and 
and perceived not the rise of the river. But the! Klaus soon stood fully equipped as a sea-king. 
flood came in, and rose so rapidly that in a short | He wore, when fully armed, a chain hauberk, an 
time he was surrounded with water, which as-| iron helmet, and a round shield with bosses, and 
cended as high as his middle. He then called as! bore in his right hand a sharp battle-axe, with 
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a shert broad sword on his left side. Spears or 
javelins to throw, and poles to strike or push 
with, lay around, that every one might use as 
they best could when attacked by an enemy. 
They had also quantities of powerful steel bows 
and arrows, and these Klaus knew how to ma- 
nage well, for he had often gone hunting with 
his father during the last few years. 

On the tenth day the storm from the west had 
blown over, and there arose a fresh breeze from 
the south-east ; then they hoisted the sails and 
let the ship run out to the blue sea, and steered 
toward the isles of the Pagans. There was many 
a hot fight at sea and on the coasts, and many a 
Pagan ship was boarded, and the men were slain 
like mad dogs or taken prisoners, and they re- 
turned home with rich gold and silver, and sold 
the booty and the prisoners. And Klaus had al- 
ready acquired a2 name upon the sea, for when 
the combat began he cried “‘ Thorough” with so 
powerful a voice, that the enemy immediately lost 
courage, while that ef his friends increased, so 
that they almost always obtained an easy victory. 
And it came to pass that the best seamen left their 
ships and entered themselves with the captain of 
the “ Thorough,” for thus the seamen had named 
their ship, so that within six months of the time 
that Klaus had jumped on board, instead of fifty 
combatants he had upward of five hundred, and 
he grew in honor, pewer, and riches, as is not to 
be described. 





It cannot be said that this wild and variable 
life particularly pleased Klaus, but he made him- 
self content. The freshness of the sea and the 
bold spirit that roared and blew around it suited 
his youth well, and active courageous deeds invi- 
gorated his body and soul; while to fight and 
subdue the Pagans he thought no sin, particu- 
larly as they, like wicked and blood-thirsty rob- 
bers, fell upon and plundered the isles and coasts 
of the Christians, carrying away the men, and 
selling them as slaves in distant exile, attacking 
and destroying also every Christian ship, wher- 
ever they were the strongest. Against such he 
thought he was fighting in a good cause. Before 
iong also Klaus became himself the captain of the 
** Thorough.” 

In the second year of his sea-faring they had 
sailed from the west, high toward the north, and 
on the fortieth day of their voyage, after under- 
going many a hard struggle with storm and foe, 
landed upon a little Pagan island inhabited by a 
few hundred people, who dwelt in miserable huts, 
and it seemed lived upon the sea-birds and fish, 
When they landed these people approached them 
peaceably and as friends, bringing broiled fish in 
dishes, and proffered them the mead-can, but not 
a single one bore any weapon. The captain, 
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however, directed the attack to be sounded, and 
ordered his crew with roaring laughter to hew 
down the men, and do what they would with the 
women. They prepared themselves, but the poor 
people fled with loud outcries to their huts. As 
the crew were now about to fall on them in obe- 
dience to their captain, Klaus sprung suddenly 
before them, flourished his battle-axe, and cried 
“Halt!” At the same time he uncovered his 
head to the captain, and begged and implored that 
he would not load himself with such heavy guilt, 
nor order such an unholy and unchristianlike deed 
against unarmed men and women, for though they 
were Pagans, and knew nothing of the living God 
and the Savior, nor of redemption, they were yet 
worse heathens who would execute such an act. 
The captain, however, would not listen to him, 
became furious, and ordered the others to take 
and bind Klaus as a mutineer. But Klaus rested 
himself upon his battle-axe, looked angrily around 
him, and said, “‘ Who dares ?” and they stood, but 
not one ventured. The captain ordered them a 
second time, when there arose a murmur among 
the crew, and some stepped forward as if they 
would lay hands upon Klaus. But he was now 
inspired by his anger and his strength, and sprang 
with his uplifted axe to the captain, who inter- 
posed his sword in vain; and he split his skull 
in two, crying, “ Thou art paid, and hast thy de- 
served reward ; let him who is a Christian come 
to me,” More than the half went over to him, 
but the remainder were enraged at the slaughter 
of their captain, and seized their weapons as 
though they would revenge his death, But Klaus 
again cried “‘ Thorough,” and they stood as if 
struck by lightning. Then he exhorted them to 
peace with the others, and explained that the 
captain’s orders were inhuman and unchristian ; 
that Christians shevld be patient, mild, and com- 
passionate. and not stain their hands with inno- 
cent blood, even if it were heathen blood ; for 
God was the father and creator even of Pagans. 
And the tears ran down the rough cheeks of the 
iron men as they listened to these words, and they 
said, “* The captain has fallen through God and 
by thee,” and cried unanimously, ‘* Klaus, thou 
shalt be our captain.” He consented, and became 
chief of more than two hundred men, 

It soon appeared that they had acted wisely. 
Klaus had never approved of nor participated in 
the wild and rude life which had hitherto prevailed 
among them, though he had been forced to en- 
dure it in the others, but such an act of cruelty 
had as yet never taken place as that which the 
captain had commanded against the poor unarmed 
creatures on the Pagan island. . When he became 
captain himself, he instituted a just, strict, and 
Christian discipline, and expelled without com- 
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punction every 








one from the ship who would not| around the castle, and on the strand, and in the 


conform to it, His first law was that every one! flelds roznd about the spot, together with the 


who slew an unarmed man with a weapon, or of- | 
fered injury to a woman, should be hung at the | 
yard-arm without mercy. But he continued to | 
make war upon the Pagans, cleared the sea of | 
their piratical ships, and delivered many Chris- 
tians from confinement ; he also, in many places, 
till now Pagan, planted the holy cross as the sal- 
vation of the world, and by his justice and mild- 
ness led many Pagans to become Christians, His 
name at length grew so celebrated, that the bra- 
vest men associated themselves with him, and act- 
ed under him, so that in the second year of his 
captainship he had already upward of twenty 
ships and five thousand men. His probity and 
piety were great, his valor fearful, and his strength | 
unconquerable: against the stroke of his axe or 
the stroke of his spear no smith could make shield | 
or hauberk impenetrable. 

In the fourth year of his sea-life, and in the 
second of his captainship, he had undertaken a 
voyage to Iceland, but was driven back by a pow- 
erful north wind, and cast away on the eastern 
coast of a great peninsula called Jutland. This 
peninsula was at that time half Pagan and half| 
Christian, and it had chanced a few months pre- | 
vious that the heathen king had fought with and 
slain the Christian king, and overrun the whole 
land, and soon won also the castle of the Chris- 
tian king, and his wife and daughter who were in 
it. The king’s daughter, his captive, was the | 











glance and clang of weapons, and the sound of 
drums and trumpets, excited his attention, and he 
inquired of one of the bystanders who happened 
to be a Christian, as to the cause of the lamenta- 
tion and tumult of the people, and the number of 
soldiers; and the Christian related everything to 
him, and how the princess would be led out in 
half an hour, and be burnt miserably upon the 
pile, and that she was not to be saved from the 
Pagan rage, because the Pagan king had more 
than ten thousand men with him, who would con- 
duct her to the fiery death. And the man began 
to weep bitterly when he concluded his mournful 
tale. 

But Klaus, when he had heard all this from 
him, moved by compassion and anger, became 
fiery red, and said, “God and my good sword for- 
bid that the princess shall die?’ and he shouted 
‘** Thorough,” so that the shore re-echoed and an- 
swered him, his warriors understood the cry, and 
in a moment assembled around him, full three 
thousand in number. And he cried to them, 
“Up, comrades, quick, for the God of the 
Christians ; we will deliver the princess and the 
Christians from this despicable Pagan. Ti they 
are ten thousand, it is your custom for each of 
you to consider yourself a match for five men. 
God looks at the heart and not at the number.” 
They fought hard with each other, but Klaus and 
“Thorough” were too powerful for the Pagans, 





most beautiful princess to be found far and wide. | and when the other Christians of the Jand and 
The Pagan king thought to compel this princess the town saw that Klaus was gaining the upper 
to become his wife, and thus secure the kingdom | hand over his foes, they fell upon them tumul- 
to himself, as though he had conquered it by right. | tuously on every side, and in a few hours the Pa- 
And he thought in his proud presumption, “ She| gan king and all his army were slain, except 
will do and be as other women, and rejoice that | few who escaped, by the swiftness of their horses, 
the greatest of men will take her asa spouse, and | jnto the castle, taking with them the princess. In 
her husband be the king of all the land.” But| a few hours after the battle, however, they agreed 
she acted and thought quite differently, and re-| to give up the fortress and the princess on condi- 
fused him steadfastly, and as he would not be re-| tion of their lives being spared, and permission 
pulsed, and at length haughtily threatened her, | given them to depart. Klaus granted this, as they 


she reviled him as a wild barbarian and a Pagan 
blood-hound. This enraged him so that all his 
ardent flames suddenly cooled, and he swore that 
for this contempt she should die a cruel and tor- 
turing death. He ordered, therefore, a great pile 
to be erected in the open fields, not far from the 
castle where the princess was imprisoned, on 
which the should be burned like a common cri- 
minal, 


Now it happened, through God’s providence, 
who will not suffer the wicked always to have 
their will, that Klaus, with most of his fleet was 
driven on shore on the morning when the execu 
tion of the unhappy princess was to take place. 
The crowd of people who raved and lamented 


| 
| 


| 


| were so few, and let them go in peace. 
| When Klaus entered the castle, there was great 
_joy among all the Christians that God had so 
| humbled the Pagans by his arm, and delivered the 
| princess from her fiery death ; and the old queen 
|and the rescued princess waited on him in the 
| chamber of the castle, and declared themselves 
happy at being freed by such a man: and though 
|he behaved modestly as besemed a brave and 
| knightly soldier, and would only follow after 
them, the old queen said, ‘‘ Where is the princess 
on earth who would not be honored by such a 
man and such a hero walking by her hand in 
hand ?” 
| But the queen had thought immediately on see- 
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ing Klaus, and her counselors and also whispered,| and so she took him by the hand, and he was 
“Where could be found a man like this, who} quiet and obedient as a little child, and suffered her 
could elevate Christianity and subdue the Pagans ?/| to conduct him whithersoever she chose, 

Has not God brought him like a miracle through} he led him into the chamber of her daughter 
the storm, and shown him as the savior of the| 
people ?” She had also had many pleasant thoughts 
as to her daughter, but these she concealed in her 
heart, and thought, “God will bring this about, 
if itis to be.” And so it happened, and what 
Valentine had foretold was fulfilled, that he who 
bravely ate his way through the Pancake Hill 
would one day become a king. 


the princess, joined their hands together, and blessed 
them. They were both well pleased, but could 
not utter a word; for the princess experienced the 
same feelings as Klaus. Immediately she saw 
him it seemed as though a voice would burst from 
her heart, ‘*‘ That is the man, and no other!” For 
if the princess was called the most beautiful, Klaus 
might with equai justice be called her equal. 

Klaus had been but a few hours in the apart-| Klaus remained, and the ships lay at anchor in 
ments of the castle ere he felt his whole heart} the bay, and no eye was longer directed to the 
changed ; he felt that he had seen a woman from] wind, All were landed, and no one thought any 
whom his eyes could never waver. The princess 
was certainly the most beautiful of her time in 
the whole world. He felt with pleasure the trem- 
dling of his heart; but he considered at the same 
time that he was the son of a village bailiff, and 
she the daughter of aking. At these thoughts 
he struck his forehead, and cried «* Klaus, Klaus, 
what art thou about in thy folly? ‘Thorough’ 
will here help thee nothing.” For Klaus, with 
all his great deeds, remembered his early days, 
and remained sincerely humble and lowly before 
God, to whom alone he attributed all his great- 
ness, Of his own chivalry and beauty, which 
might have won the hearts of all the women in 
the world, he was quite unconscious. He conse- 
quently passed, blinded and astonished at the 
charms of the beautiful princess, a painful and 
sleepless night; and as he considered his desire] At the end of the second year after he had slain 
an impossibility, he determined to depart again| the Pagan king and married the princess, and 
early in the morning with his comrades to his} when he had subdued all the lands of the Pagans 
ships, and to seek relief from his sorrows in the| as far as the Elbe, substituting everywhere the 
wild element of ocean, as if the flames of love| cross of salvation as his banner instead of the 
could only be cooled and extinguished by water.| gaudy idols of stone and wood, Klaus stood one 
day on the banks of the Elbe, and it seemed to 
him that he saw in the distance on the other side 
the spot whence he had jumped with his pole on 
board the ship, recognizing it again by the three 
trees which waved upon a height above the coast. 
His wonderful life recurred to his thoughts, and 
he fell humbly to the earth, and prayed, and 
thanked God who had saved him from so many 
dangers, and in so extraordinary a manner had 
made him king and lord over lands and people. 
And he called the place where he stood Gluck- 
stadt, and he built there a castle, and that castle 
and the town remain even to the present time. 
| Klaus was now twenty-six years old, and it was 
| just six years from that morning in which he had 
escaped from the gallows, on which he was to 


more of sails, ropes, or helms, but the men dressed 
themselves in their gayest apparel for the wed- 
ding. This was solemnized within a few weeks, 
and the princess took Klaus Avenstaken for her 
husband, who was thenceforward called Klaus, 
King of Jutland, 

For many joyous days and happy nights he 
dwelt with the princess in the castle, which was 
situated in South Jutland, where the town or 
Schleswig now stands. He, however, was not 
idle in his happiness, but prepared himself vigo- 
rously for a war against the Pagans, who also 
armed themselves, and a long contest arose for 
the supremacy, till they were at length wholly 
subdued, and Klaus became king of the whole 
peninsula and of the surrounding islands, 


It was scarcely dawn, and the light had begun 
to peep fearfully through the curtains, when Klaus 
ealled together his men, and there was running 
and crowding about the castle yard, so that the 
princess and the queen awoke, and perceived with 
astonishment and affright that Klaus was about to 
re-embark. The old queen did not long hesitate: 
she saw that she must act promptly; she there- 
fore dressed herself hastily, threw her royal man- 
ile about her, and proceeded to Klaus’s chamber, 
and proposed to him, and even begged earnestly, 
that he would consent to become king, urging the 
danger yet existing from the relatives of the king | 
he had slain, and the remaining Pagans, and con- 
cluded by offering him her daughter: to this the 
delighted Klaus was unable to reply; he could 
not go, he could not speak ; he could only bow, | have been innocently hung. 
and blush, and be silent. He did this, however,| When he had subdued the Pagans, and reduced 
in a manner which greatly pleased the queen, for| the country to peace by forts and castles, he 
she understood he would not depart with his ships,| thought with desire and love of his old parents, 
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his brothers, sisters, and friends, and without de- 
lay commenced his journey to them, taking with 
him only his queen, together with a thousand of 
his warriors to form a royal escort, They thus 
traveled over the Elbe toward the south and af- 
ter they had journeyed four days, at the dawn of 
the fifth, when he saw they were not far from his 
home, he ordered his escort to remain, and rode 
forward with his queen, accompanied by only a 
single page. It was about noon of the fifth day 
and as the clock struck twelve they rode into 
Dimmelshusen, and directly to his father’s house. 
They, however, urged their horses through the 
village at their utmost speed, that the people who 
saw them might not recognize them nor betray 
their approach to his parents. When they arrived 
before Peter Avenstaken’s house, King Klaus 
sprang quickly from his horse, and cried ** Tho- 
rough” so heartily, that it echoed through the 
whole village. Peter, who with his wife and 
children was just then at dinner, jumped up at the 
sound, and saw a man and a woman with golden 
crowns on their heads. But he saw instantly 
that it was his son, and cried, ‘*‘ Now God be 
thanked that thou art again here, and hast become 
a king! We have already heard of it, but no one 
would believe it; even your own mother would 
not believe; only I and Valentine gave credence 
to it, for we well knew that something extraordi- 
nary would happen to thee!” In his joy he cried 
loudly, ‘* Valentine, Valentine, come here, that 
thou may’st see what our Klaus has become !” 

Valentine came, and his mother, brothers, and 
sisters came, and there was such embracing and 
kissing as seemed to have noend, And when the 
king and the queen had entered, and taken their 
seats at the table of the old folks, and had eaten 
and drunk with them in humility to God, and 
love to them, Peter was overcome with joy, and 
hardly knew what to say, though, through the 
excess of joy he spoke almost too much. He 
whispered into the ear of his wife, what was not 
quite right at such a moment; ‘* Now, Margaret, 
has my Klaus still remained a Klaus? Could thy 
John have become greater ?” 

Klaus remained many days and many weeks 
with his parents, living happily with them, ma- 
king rich presents to them, his brothers and 
sisters and the children of the neighbors; but 
the old Valentine he took with him, saying, 
“Dear Valentine, thou shalt relate to my sons | 
also the pleasant and inspiring stories how every | 
intelligent man, with God's help, can be some- 
thing ; and thereby form them to brave warriors 
and heroes.” Valentine agreed willingly, for he 





presumed much upon King Klaus, thinking to 
himself that it was entirely owing to him that he 
had become a king. The king also took his 
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youngest brother and his youngest sister : the for- 
mer he made a count and the latter a countess ; 
and there are yet living many eminent people in 
the world who have descended from them. Be- 
fore going, however, he stipulated that when his 
father died the patrimony should descend to him, 
for which he paid his brothers ten times its value. 
His father and brothers promised this, and kept 
their words. For he said, “I will send one of 
my sons here who shall be a peasant, and his 
children and children’s children shall remain pea- 
fants, for peasants are older and endure longer 
than kings.” 

And King Klaus again returned home to his 
kingdom, and lived and governed many happy 
years with his queen, who brought him many sons 
and daughters, and many great kings and queens 
of his blood have reigned after him. But the 
glorious race descended from Klaus Avenstaken 
has now been long extinct, and another race 
governs in the kingdom which once reverenced 
him as monarch; but the race of his son Conrad 
survives even to the present time. This Conrad 
was his youngest son. Immediately after his 
birth he had him conveyed inte the country, and 
educated him as a peasant; and then sent him to 
his original home at Dimmelshusen, in Westpha- 
lia, settling him on theestate of his father. Con- 
rad became as big and strong as King Klaus, 
though not so mighty and splendid in the eyes of 
the world; but he died a village bailiff, as his 
grandfather Peter had been. From this Conrad, 
the king’s son, descend all the Avenstakens that 
at the present day live in Dimmelshusen and in 
the country round, 


SONG OF THE FAIRIES. 
On, light are our feet, as at midnight we meet, 
To trip o’er the green mossy sod, 
When the queen of night her silvery light 
Pours down in a beaming flood. 


We hie tothe flowers that are wet by the showers, 
And gather the sparkling drop, 

And the joyous laugh echoes loud as we quaff 
The diamond dew from our cup. 


Then we spy around for the choicest ground 
That is hidden from mortal eye, 

And sore afiright to the luckless wight 
Who carelessly wanders by. 


For we lead him away from his path astray, 
And drag him through briar and thorn, 

Then back to the place where he finds in amaze 
Not a step nearer home has he gone. 


Till dawn of day, in the miry clay, 
We leave him there to lie ; 

While our shouts of glee ring merrily, 
As back to our revels we fly. 
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On a golden throne, with gems o’erstrown, 
We seat our royal pair ; 

And around we go to the murmuring flow 
Of music, sweet and rare. 


But when the bright stars, in azure afar, 
Are paled by the gray light of dawn, 
And the fading moon foretells that soon 

The night hours will be gone, 


Then on lightning wing to the clouds we spring, 
That float in the airy tide ; 

And we catch the gleam of the sun’s bright beam, 
And fasten it down by our side. 


Away on the gale we swifily sail, 
While the zephyrs around us play ; 
O’er mountain and lea, o’er river and sea, 
We bound on our course away. 


Oh happy are we, as light and as free 
As the sea-bird that skims the white foam, 
For we covet no lot but the beauteous spot, 
Our own sweet island home. C.S. A. 
ProvipENcE, R. I., May, 1846. 


GREEK PATRIOTS— THEODORE) 


COLOCOTRONI. 


SEE ENGRAVING. 


with the gloomy years of her 
bondage—each incident in her 
late successful struggle for li- 
berty, is hallowed in song, or 
stamped with living characters 


‘ And, yet, when we reflect 
upon the policy of nations or 





lieve that had she not been 
Greece, and her oppressor the Turk, Europe 


upon the annals of the world, | 


individuals, we can but be- | 


would have gazed with apathy upon her strug- | 


gles, as it now looks upon those of Poland, 
and her cries for succor would have ascended 
to Heaven unheeded, or drowned “ with the cla- 
morous report of war.” 

There has been recently published in this city, 
by Paine & Burgess, 60 John street, a most capi- 
tal work upon Greece, written by G, A. Perdica- 
tis, late consul of the United States at Athens, 
and a native of that classic land of song. Its ti- 
tle is ** The Greece of the Greeks,” and is, with- 
out any exception, the best modern history of that 
country ever published. 
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institutions, and public officers, and paints with 
glowing colors the virtues and the sufferings of 
those determined patriots who threw luxury and 
life into the scale that they might work out their 
country’s disenthrallment. Of Marco Botzaris so 
much has been said and sung, that his history is in 
almost every school-boy’s mouth, but of Coloco- 
troni little is known, The sketch of this patriot’s 
life and deeds, as given by Mr. Perdicaris, pos- 
sesses all the warm features of romance, and must 
delight and interest every one of our readers. We 
are permitted to copy it :— 
Theodore Colocotroni, the celebrated chief of 
| Arcadia, was born in 1763, and is suppose to have 
| seen the light somewhere near Karitana. His ear- 
| ly history is lost; it was never thought to be of 
| sufficient importance to be preserved ; and he now 
| stands before us like the sturdy oak of his native 
forests, of whose origin we know little or no- 
| thing, but whose moss-covered trunk and wea- 
| ther-beaten branches bear witness of the winters 
| and the storms that have swept over it. It is very 
| probable that Colocotroni, like every other biped 
in Arcadia, was first disposed of in a skin cradle, 
| carried from glen to crag on the back of his dam, 
|and at noon-day suspended under the shade of 
|some wide-spreading oak in the groves of Arca- 





REECE has long been the| dia. He was doubtless thought to be—by his 
Mecca of our pilgrim fancies. | mother—a very pretty baby: but if an artist were 
All that relates to the classic | to reduce the aged chief of 1842, to the infant of 
glories of her past history— | 1763, we might then be called to look upon the 
everything that is connected | ugliest descendant of Pan that was ever animated 


| with human intelligence; and yet in the breast of 
| this little monster of Arcadia, were folded the 
feelings and the passions of a kleft, a hero, a pa- 
triot, and a statesman, 

Theodore Colocotroni was the son of a chief 
equally well known in Arcadia, and in the kleftic 
annals of the land. During the invasion of the 
Peloponnesus by the Albanians he resisted their 
power, and when they fell under the displeasure 
of the Sultan, he was one of the chief agents who 
aided in the extermination of the Chimariotes, 
But these exploits, which increased the reputation 
of this distinguished chief, increased also the en- 
mity of the Turks; and as soon as they got over 
their troubles with the Albanians, they turned 
their attention to Colocotroni, who being dri- 
ven from his strongholds in Arcadia by Mus- 
tapha Pasha and the Moriote Turks, sought an 
asylum among the villages of Upper Mane. 
His place of refuge being ascertained, he was 
beseiged, and in attempting to escape, lost his 
life. 

It was at this time, 1780, that Theodore Coloco- 


It contains a brief and| troni makes his appearance in the stage of action. 


unimpassioned view of her struggle for indepen- | It appears that he was in the company of his fa- 


dence and of her present form of government, its| ther, and in the confusion of the moment managed 
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to betake himself, in company with his mother, to 
the bushes ! where he remained till 1787. How he 
employed his time, during the days of his conceal- 
ment is not known; or rather, reports and tradi- 
tions are contradictory. Certain it is, that the 
young man, who in his maturer years displayed, 
on so many occasions, the genius of the fabulist, 
and the powers of an orator, was not sent to the 
universities of Germany to be educated. He re- 
mained at home, and followed his studies of right 
and wrong under the immediate tuition of his mo- 
ther, 


ties, he descended to the beautiful valley of 
Olympia, and thence to his old hiding-place, 
While in the Ionian Islands, where he was at 
best but an exile, he did not deny himself the 
pleasure of occasional visits to his native Arca- 
dia; and, it is said, that now and then, either be- 
cause he was tired of the humdrum life of a mer- 


| cenary, or because he was unwilling to forget his 
'old habits, he sought at sea what he could not find 


on land, and indulged in the wild delight of a cor- 
sair. He followed such pursuits and occupations 
as were well calculated to prepare him for the 





** Who gave to light a babe all babes excelling, 


spe stirring scenes into which he was soon to be in- 
A schemer subtle beyond all belief; 5 


A shepherd of thin dreams; a cow-stealing, volved ; and the imaginary description of Lambro, 
Anight-watching, and door-waylaying thief, is not inapplicable to the character of Colocotroni 
Who, ’mongst the Greeks was soon about to thieve, | at this period of his life: 

And other glorious actions to achieve.” 

In the early part of 1787, the young Coloco- 
troni made his appearance in the mountains of Ar- 
cadia, and at the head of his brave followers, 
through whose aid he placed himself in the posi- 
tion which was once occupied by his distinguished 
and dreaded father. Through his cruelties and 
machinations, he succeeded in securing for him- 
self, and the rest of the chiefs, who sprung up in 
different parts of the Morea, the Capitanata, or 
military command of the open country ; and there- 
by created a post, which in fact enabled this dis- 
tinguished kleft, and the rest of the captains, to 
have no small share of influence in the govern- 
ment of the country—a state of things in no way 
agreeble to the feelings of the Turks, or promi- 
sing any very salutary effects to the state. 

The klefts, who were at first satisfied with the| »Tis true, he had no ardent love for peace ; 
government of the open country, soon began to Alas ! his country showed no path to praise : 
interfere with the plans and the schemes of the| Hate to the world, and war with every nation, 
authorities in the cities; and the Turks, alarmed | He waged in vengeance of her degredation.” 
at length by the rapid growth of the kleftic sys-| The day when Colocotroni was to be engaged in 
tem, resolved once more upon the extermination | more noble deeds than those which occupied the 
of this evil. To the firman of the Sultan was | greater portion of his life, had at length arrived. 
added the authority of the Greek Patriarch, and | A few months before the outbreak of the Greek 
the Pasha of Peloponnesus, having secured the | revolution, he repaired to the Morea; and afte 
co-operation of the inhabitants, took the field |spending some time with Petrom Bey, he went to 
against the outlaws so suddenly, and so unexpec- | Calamata in company with the Maniote chief, and 
tedly, that in the course of December and January, | assisted in the opening of the great drama, From 
1804, from five to six hundred klefts were either | the capital of Messenia, he hastened into the in- 
hanged, impaled, quartered, or roasted alive, in \terior of the Morea, drove the Turks of Leondati 
the plain of Megalopolis. So great, and so com- | and Fanari out of their strongholds, and soon ai- 
plete was the success of the Turkish Pasha, that |ter laid siege to the castle of Karitana, which, 
Colocotroni, who barely saved himself, was forced | being ill-manned and worse provisioned, was by 
to seek refuge in the island of Zante, where he |no means prepared to stand a long seige. But 
found a number of his brother chiefs, and where | while Colocotroni was awaiting the surrender of 
he entered the service of the Ionian government. | this castle, he was suddenly attacked by a strong 

In 1808, four years after his expulsion, Coloco- | detachment of Turks from Tripolitza, and nothing 
troni came to the aid of Ali Pharmaki of Lala, | was left him but to abandon his prey, and betake 
who, having incurred the displeasure of Veli| himself once more to the bushes, “ where,” t0 
Pasha, was closely beseiged in his tower in Elis;|use his own expression, “he sat down and 
and having helped his friend out of his difficul- | wept.” 


“‘He was a man of strange temperament, 
Of mild demeanor though of savage mood : 
Moderate in all his habits, and content 
With temperance in pleasure as in food ; 
Quick to perceive, and strong to bear; and meant 
For something better, if not wholly good ; 
His country’s wrongs, and his despair to save her, 
Had stung him from a slave to an enslaver. 
The love of power, and rapid gain of gold, 
The hardness of long habitude produced ; 
The dangerous life in which he had grown old, 
The mercy he had granted oft abused, 
The sights he was accustomed to behold, 
The wild seas and wild men with whom he cruised, 
Had cost his enemies a long repentance, 
And made him a good friend, but bad acquaintance. 
But something of the spirit of old Greece 
Flash’d o’er his soul a few heroic rays, 
Such a lit onward to the Golden Fleece 
His predecessors in the Colchian days. 
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A defeat at the very commencement of opera- | He had talents and influence enough, but wanted 
tions, might have proved fatal anywhere else but | the education and the diplomatic abilities of those 
in Greece, where “a man who runs away may | great characters who made politics and diplomacy 
live to fight another day ;” and Colocotroni, who | the study of their lives. He could not cope with 
commenced his career by a fortunate retreat, was | such men as Metaxa, Coletti, and Mavrocordato ; 
never the worse for having been defeated, or being | and being a man of strong will and purpose, had 
compelled to betake himself to the bushes. Like | often recourse to force, and he is as noted for his 
his native Alpheus, he came out of his conceal- | rebellions against the instituted authorities, as he 
ment with refreshed energies, and increased re- | is for his battles with the Turks. But his strug- 
sources ; and before he had time to dry his tears, | gles for political supremacy often ended in dis- 
he found himself surrrounded by the Arcadians, | comfiture and disgrace. In one of his struggles 
who flocked to the aid of their renowned chief. | with the government he lost his eldest son, and 
At the battle of Valtetza he gained more than he | himself banished to the island of Hydra, 
had lost by his defeat at Karitana; and before the Colocotroni, however, was too strong a man to 
lapse of three months from the opening of the | be left long in exile; and on the landing of Ibrahim 
revolutionary scene, he came at the head of three | Pasha on the shores of the Morea, the old chief 
thousand Arcadians, and encamped in sight of | was once more called to the aid of his country— 
Tripolitza, amid the scenes of his father’s glory. | a circumstance which chimed in with a prophecy 
Of all the chiefs who at this time gathered | of his own, uttered just at the time when he was 
around the devoted city, none were so well fitted, | about to leave for the place of his exile: “I 
by their knowledge of the country and the people,to have saved,” said he, “my country twice, and I 
cope with the enemy as Colocotroni; and his master | shall be called to save her a third time.” 
operations, in closing the passes, and in breaking | Upon his landing at Napoli, he assumed the 
the cavalry of the Turks, were among the most | command of the national forces, and hastened for 
efficient means that hastened the fall of Tripolitza, | the interior, where he was soon surrounded by his 
and with it the fall of the Turkish power in the | old and faithful adherents; but the enemy with 
Morea, His camp onthe tops of Tricorpha, and his | whom he had now to deal was not the careless and 
entrance into the capital of the Turks under the |improvident Dramali. He soon saw that the 
fire and the cannon of the beseiged, are among chances were against him. Though unable to 
the best and most animated scenes in the annals of | cope with the enemy in the open field, he repaired 
the Greek revolution. the castle of Karitana, and from thence com- 
His high services to the national cause, placed |™enced a system of operations, the object of 
him at the head of the military characters of the | Which was to revive the hopes, and rally the peo- 
day; and the Provisional Government showed its | ple to their duty, And amid the gloom and the 
good sense by appointing him commander-in-chief , darkness of despondency which covered the land, 
over the Greek forces during the invasion of the | the light of liberty and of hope still glimmered in 
Morea by Dramali. On leaving Tripolitza, and | the glens, and lighted the tops of the Arcadian 
on taking his leave of the Senate, he told them ‘mountains, Ibrahim took castles, burned cities, 
“to be of good cheer, for the evening before he and destroyed the olive and fig plantations, He 
dreamed that Dramali, with all his forces, were | toamed through the Morea at will; but he could 
placed in his hand.” Before the lapse of ten days, | NOt bring the Greeks to subjection, so long as 
the singular dream of the old chief was literally Colocotroni was in his castle, 
fulfilled. Never was a greater triumph at a less After the expulsion of Ibrahim, and the death 
expense, than the victory of Colocotroni over the ‘of Capodistrias, Colocotroni was chosen a mem- 
Turkish general; and the historian of the Greek | ber of the Provisional Government, and continued 
revolution has justly remarked, that the happy to be the chief spirit of the popular party. Men 
results of the defensive operations in Argolis | and parties, however, were shoved off by the Re- 
“exalted the reputation, and redoubled the power | gency ; and Colocotroni, as well as all the other 
of Colocotroni. The people everywhere sung chiefs of note, was charged with high treason 
ballads in his honor; his political adversaries | against the royal government. The man who 
humbled themselves before him, and for some | had rendered so many and great services to the 
months he was absolute in the Morea.” state, and who had covered the land with the glory 
Colocotroni, who, by his triumphs and his abil- of his arms, was brought as a criminal before the 
ities, had risen from one ambitious project to an- | tribunals of his country, and was condemned to 
other still greater, was not disposed to be satisfied | death ; but the president of the court having re- 
with the rank of generalissimo. He sought after | fused to sign the sentence, the king found it ne- 
civil honors, and strove to acquire the influence | cessary to allay the popular indignation by par- 
which would place him at the head of affairs, | doning this distinguished veteran of the revolution. 
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With the formation of the Council of State, | 
Colocotroni was appointed a member of this body, 
and has ever since been enjoying that regard and | 
consideration which belongs toa man who has | 
rendered so many and so important services to the | 
state. He is by no means as omnipotent as he | 
was in the course of the revolution ; but the re- | 
collection of his military achievements, and the 
eloquence of his harrangues and fables, throw, 
even at this moment, an irresistible charm about his 
person and hisname. He has preserved more of his 
old power than any other chief; and his influence 
with the people of Arcadia and Messenia, indeed 
with the Peloponnesians in general, is paramount. | 

Colocotroni, however, though pre-eminently fit- 
ted for the scenes through which he then passed, 
is by no means calculated for the scenes that have 
followed. His great mission being accomplished, 
he is somewhat out of his sphere. He is too far 
advanced in life to enter into a new order of things, 
or to appreciate the importance of the times. He 
aided, and aided nobly, in the great work of break- 
ing down the yoke of the Turks ; but the equally 
great work of improvement and civilization be- 
longs to others, and amid the great changes that 
have taken, and are continually taking place, Co- 
locotroni remains the same old kleft, It is true, 
he lives in the capital of the kingdom, and his old 
age has forced upon him the use of a carriage, 
but still he abides by the ‘* snowy camise and the 
shaggy capote” of the kleft; and amid a hundred 
chiefs who throng the court, and the halls of | 
Otho’s palace, Colocotroni is the most singular, 
and the most remarkable biped. 








Age and hard service have, indeed, softened, | 
but neither the one nor the other have broken | 
down the sturdy chief. His form is still erect, 
and his dark and noble countenance is still an in- 
dex of the mighty passions that are yet raging 
within. The marked features of his countenance, 
like the crags of his native mountains, continue to 
be veiled by gloom or lighted up by the sunshine | 
of his powerful mind; and when in the presence | 
of this chained lion, we feel strongly impressed 
with the idea of what he might do were he freed 
from the trammels of civilized life, or could he bend 
his will to the circumstances of the times ; for he 


“Hath all the energy which would have made 
A goodly frame of glorious elements, 


Had they been wisely mingled: as it is } 


It is an awful chaos—light and darkness, 





AN ADVENTURE AT SEA. 
ETURNING from Jamaica, on 
our homeward passage, and 
when about midway in the 
ocean, we fell in with the wreck 
of a vessel, and several poor 
souls clinging to the rigging. 
The weather, for some days 
before, had been rough, with 
hard gales from the N. N. E., 
and our ship being heavy la- 
den, we were much afraid that 
she would founder. - For a 
time we gave ourselves up to 
despair, seeing nothing around 
us but certain death. We 
drove at the mercy of the tempest, without being 
able to set a stitch of sail, and we expected every 
moment that our masts would go by the board, 
Several large seas broke over us; one of which 
carried away a boy and two seamen, as well as 
our best boat, upon which we mainly relied for 
assistance, in case we had been forced to leave our 
vessel. When we were in the greatest extremity, 
however, and every one on board, like the seamen 
in the ship of Tarshish, was calling upon his 
God, the storm suddenly abated, and the wind, 
veering round to the 8, W., blew a brisk and steady 
breeze. 

After some days’ sail, the man at the mast-head, 
one evening, called out, ‘*On deck there! 
Breakers a-head !” and the vessel, which was then 
going at the rate of ten knots an hour, was im- 
mediately brought to. The old seamen said that 
no breakers were known in that part of the ocean, 
‘and that they had sailed in that course twenty 
| times, and had never seenany. The captain took 
| his spy-glass, and going up into the fore-shrouds, 
soon found that it was the hull of a vessel, half 
sunk, and part of a mast standing, which the 
man had mistaken for rocks. He looked sulky 
when he came down, and ordered us to proceed, 
|As we approached the wreck, we observed the 
people upon it making signals to us with their 
hats and handkerchiefs ; and the captain having 
gone below for a few minutes, the mate hoisted 
‘the English jack as a token that we had observed 
them; but the captain, when he came again upon 
‘deck, was angry with him for so doing, and or- 








|dered the jack to be instantly hauled down, at the 


And mind and dust, and passions and pure thought, /same time telling the mate, that if he acted s0 
Mixed and contending, without end or order, again without orders, he would punish him for his 


All dormant or destructive.?* 


* Since the above was written, Colocotroni has left | 


‘presumption, Our captain was a hard man, and 
when he was out of humor, carried it with a high 


the scenes of his eventful life. He was attacked by an hand both to his officers and crew. 
apoplectic fit while attending a royal ball, and died in 
the course of the next morning. Both friends and ene- 
mies joined in the eulogy of this great man, 


When we came alongside the wreck, we dis- 
cerned that the men, five in number, who were 
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clinging to it, were pale and sickly, and seemed | They cried out, and entreated mercy in such heart- 
as if they had been some days in that situation. | rending accents of distress, as would have moved 
It is probable their vessel had suffered in the same | the compassion of a savage. Greatly did I regret 
tempest from which we had escaped. They that our crew did not then take the command of 
stretched out their hands toward us, and seemed | the ship into their own hands, and rescue the suf- 





‘his boat, to save all the lubbers that ever stepped 


delighted with the prospect of deliverance; and 
one of them hailed and told us they were from 
Quebec—that their vessel was timber-loaded—and 
that they were the only survivors of the crew. 
Our captain replied that he could not take them 
up, for we had already had a long voyage our- 
selves, and would soon be on a short allowance 
of provisions, ‘‘ But some other vessels are be- 
hind,” said he, “‘ and will relieve you.” The poor 
man then cried out earnestly, ‘‘ O! for the love of 
God, do not leave us here. We have been wait- 
ing for nights and for days, but no ship has come 
near us, and we are dying of hunger and cold. 
Our shipmates are all dead and buried in the waves, 
and we are alone and helpless on the wide ocean, 
and we have no one to comfort or save us. O! 
if ye be men and Christians, have mercy upon us, 
here.” 

His companions then raised their voices, and 
joined their entreaties to his so piteously, that every 
man in our ship shed tears of sympathy and com- 
misseration except our unfeeling captain. He 
stood upon the quarter-deck, and looked upon the 
poor supplicating wretches with coldness and in- 
difference, sometimes humming a tune, and some- 
times giving directions to his men, as if he saw 
not the scene of misery which lay before him, 

The mate then went up to him, and asked whe- 
ther he would hoist out the boat, but the captain 
swore that he would not shorten sail, or hoist out 


between stem and stern. 


ferers—but such was the habitual reverence for 
‘our captain, and so much were we lost in aston- 
_ishment at his strange and inhuman conduct, that 
| we were utterly incapable, at that moment, of act- 

ing otherwise than in obedience to his will. 
| They continued to call after us till we were far 
| past them, and their voices were lost in the whist- 
| ling of the wind, I kept my eyes fixed upon the 
| wreck, where my fellow-creatures were struggling 
for existence, till the intervening waves hid it from 
my sight. 

The breeze now freshened, as the darkness of 
/night approached, whereby we were obliged to 
| close-reef our mainsail and topsails, in order that 
we might be prepared for the worst. It was my 
turn at the helm that night, and my thoughts often 
wandered back to the poor wretches we had left 
behind, and I thought they must soon perish in 
the waves, for the sea was now running high and 
dangerous. The crew had all gone below, except 
the watch, who were on the forecastle, looking 
out a-head, and managing the rigging. It was 
sometime past midnight, I think, when I heard the 
captain bawling as loud as he could, ** About 
ship !” and at the same time came running toward 
me, followed by the mate, and taking the wheel 
out of my hand, turned the ship’s head round to 
the wind in a twinkling. 

‘“* We must go back,” said he to the mate, “‘ and 
save these poor men on the wreck—I cannot sleep 
for thinking of them.” 

The mate looked mournfully into the sea—then 





“By heaven, Morris,” said he, ‘‘ we have | 


mouths enow already, and we will not have a| 
biscuit a day to each, by the time we make the) 
Land’s End.” 

The mate, who bore the character of a hu- | 
mane man, and a methodist, said, «‘ We have re- | 
ceived mercy ourselves from the Highest, and how | 
can we deny it to others who are our fellow-crea- 
tures, and the beings of His hand? Let us save 
these unhappy men, that we ourselves may be 
saved in the time of need—for by what measure | 
we mete, it shall be measured unto us again.” | 


But this only enraged the captain more. He 


shook his head but remained silent. 

As we had now a strong breeze in our teeth, 
and as our ship was deep, and did not lie near the 
wind, we beat about for a good while and made 
but little of it. A clouded moon shone out upon 
the sea, and showed it heaving in a strange and 
tempestuous manner, so that we could not hope 
that the wreck would hold together for many 
hours. All this while the captain walked rest- 
lessly about the deck, with his nightglass in his 
hand, frequently looking out a-head, and appear- 
ing to be in great agitation of mind, 

‘It is going of a fool’s errand,” said the boat- 


cursed the mate for a canting scoundrel, and swore | swain, ‘“‘to seek for these poor fellows. Their 
if he did not keep quiet, and mind his own busi- | last day’s cruise is over I'll warrant them, and all 
hess, he would have him started up witha rope’s-| we can do for them now is to hope that they have 
end. The saw it was needless to 1emonstrate any got into snug and quiet births aloft, in a better 
longer—so he left him and walked away. | harbor than the one they have left here.” 

It was mournful to hear the cries of the poor «* Amen !” said the mate. 
men, when they saw we were deserting them.; The captain turned away from them, and his 
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feet struck hard against the deck, as he paced it} THE TEST OF FRIENDSHIP. 
irregularly fore and alt, 

It was noon the next day ere we reached the | Z 
place where we conjectured the wreck had been, | We Fd: 
but nota vestige of it remained. The air was 
now clear, and the sea stretched far and wide, but | 
nothing remained to be seen to indicate either that | 
the unhappy sufferers still existed, or that they | 
had been entombed in the waves, The mate and | 
some of the more experienced seamen advised that | 
we should forthwith proceed on our voyage, as it | 
was impossible that-the wreck could have outlived | 
the tempest of the night; but the captain was now | " a 
as anxious to save the lives of these poor men as | 74 ’ 





BY I. ANDERSON SMITH. 





. T was early in the spring 
of 183— that Edward Mor. 
S49 timer came to New York 
\ to make it his home. He 

73 4,8 had left many dear friends 
KS «behind him in the beautiful 
little village of ——, and 
“ The Island City” at first 
seemed like everything else 
but the “love of a place” 
he imagined it, when living 






Lax ' / quietly and happily in the old 


he had been averse to it. His conscience seemed} _/\4{ 2 ee! ae ‘ 
to reproach him for his inhumanity, and he seemed a“ ahi ivy-mantled cottage, with ony. 
to feel that he would one day be made to account) 44s Ui thing that he could want or wish 
for the sufferings of his fellow-creatures, which | We<{ (for at his command. 

Wh. The only friends he left behind 


he had refused to compassionate. Even when he sad Rae 
acknowledged that there was no hope of meeting ‘fu him in the village, were Walter 
with the wreck, still he persisted in the search, Fane Morris, and, (we hardly dare men. 
and a considerable time was spent before he con- * tion her name,) Ida Leslie, who was 
sented to quit the spot. We beat about for seve- really one of the sweetest and most bewitching 
ral days, but at length were obliged, with heavy | little creatures in existence. Her eyes, so “ dark- 
hearts, to stretch away on our course. ily, deeply, beautifully blue,” that angels could 
The captain, during the rest of our voyage, | 20 add to their soft subduing lustre—her cheeks 
seemed much disturbed in his mind, Sometimes | “°T® ** red and as rosy as the blushing mae why 
he was observed to steal out of his cabin at night, | peach. : Her mouth, wast = poetiy, On ig ome 
and stand at the bows of the vessel, as if watch- | mouth it ‘was! And her feet—oh, ceed such 
ing for a sail, till morning. | insinuating, pretty little feet, that you could not 
. ee , | help falling in love with them. We know you 
ame ss on renged =n ae aotnage Our’ are partial to a pretty foot, and Ida Leslie had the 
cnege, t aren ~ rae me wate a MY | prettiest foot in the whole village. 
comrades—for we liked not to sail any longer with | etal oie bahia , _ 
our captain. He, however, in a short time set | am Eas and bad almost aed er 
{and when his hand clasped her’s on the morning 


ain for Jamaica—but he was never after- | : bia 
pon . alter-| of his departure, and “* good bye !” fell from his 


ward heard of, & ; =. ' 
. a ; | lips, there was something very like two sparkling 

Whatever may have been his fate, it is certain | jjttJe tears nestling in the corners of her beautiful 
that he never reached the end of his voyage. | blue eyes. Mind you, we do not say she cried, 


but as soon as the last sound of the wheels oi 

the stage coach had died away, she retired to her 
{room, and if she had not fastened the door, we 
would have known to a certainty what transpired 
CoteripGE, in a lecture delivered upwards of | during the two hours of her seclusion. 
thirty years ago, divided readers into four classes.| Brimful of enthusiasm, Edward came to New 
The first he compared to an hour-glass, their | York to create a “ sensation.” Rather good look- 
reading being as the sand—it runs in and out, and | ing than otherwise, with plenty of money at his 
leaves not a vestige behind. A second class, he | command, (his parents had left him a fortune) he 
said, resembled a sponge—which imbibes every- | of course found plenty of friends and jovial com- 
thing, and returns it in nearly the same state, only | panions, who thought him “ one of the best fel- 
a little dirtier. A third class he likened to a jelly-| lows in the world.” He at once launched out 
bag—which allows all that is pure to pass away, | into “* big society,” was nightly an attendant a! 
and retains only the refuse and the dregs. ‘The| the theatre, and ‘ went it,” to quote a vulgarism, 
fourth class, of which he trusted there were many | “‘ with a rush.” Champagne suppers, excessive 
among his auditors, he compared to the slaves in| indulgence, and late hours now began to create @ 
the diamond-mines of Golconda, who, casting} sad change in his appearance. Among his new 
aside all that is worthless, preserve only the pure | acquaintances there were none he thought mole 
of, and none he would do more for, than Harty 
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Maxwell, who had, however, the reputation of 
being one of the greatest roués in the city. Max- 
well had introduced him to Miss Ruth Livingston, 


‘a young lady who lived “ above Bleecker,” and 


who had a decided predilection for “ young men 
with fortunes.” Miss Livingston was a tall, well 
shaped young lady, and generally acknowledged 
to be ** handsome,” but one look at her face was 
alone sufficient to convince any one of common 
comprehension that she was one of those cold, 
calculating, heartless creatures, a coquette! Yes, 
her chief study was to make captive all the hearts 
she could by deception and intrigue, and then 
boast of the sacrifice she would make of her vic- 
tim, There is no creature on earth that we have 
amore supreme contempt for than a coquette, and 
yet she deserves our pity. 

Although Edward still corresponded regularly 
with Ida, and still kept her image fresh in his 
memory, he had fallen in love with Ruth Living- 
ston, whose acquaintance was sought after by all 
the young men “ about town,” had already pro- 
posed, and, truth to tell, was accepted! Singu- 
lar hallucination ! that in a few brief days virtue, 
innocence, and truth should be cast aside, for 
pride, affectation, and inconstancy ! 

His success where so many had failed so elated 
him, that he sought the society of those whose 
only ambition it was to “ eat, drink, and be mer- 
ry,” more frequently than he had heretofore. All 
saw to what end he was fast approaching, but 
there was not one among the whole number who 
sported and lived upon his money who was man 
enough to take him by the arm, show him the 
error of his way, and assist him to turn back, 
No, no, he spent his money freely, and what cared 
they as long as it lasted ! 

But a day of reckoning was to come, and it 
was fast approaching. 

“One more drink before we go, boys!” ex- 
claimed Edward to his friends one evening after 
finishing a hearty supper at Florence’s. ‘One 
more drink, and then we'll go !” 

“Well, another drink it is!” replied Harry 
Maxwell, who was seated opposite. 

“What shall it be, gentlemen? come, here’s 
the waiter,” said Edward, drumming a favorite 
ait from **the Child of the Regiment” on the 
table, 

“Whiskey punch, hot!” faintly articulated a 
tice young man with a moustache, at the lower 
end of the table. 

_ “Don’t mix your liquor; stick to what you’ve 
veen drinking,” said Maxwell, 

“Well, I'm agreeable !” replied the nice young 
man, 

“Then you may bring us six brandy toddies,” 
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said Edward to the waiter, who was standing be- 
hind him, 

The liquor was brought, and the waiter de- 
parted. 

** Here’s to all present, and one absent /” said 
Maxwell, rising from his seat. ‘ Drink to one 
‘absent, eh, Ned ?” 

** [ll drink that, too,” said the nice young man 
with the moustache, “‘ and now, gentlemen, Til 
give you a toast—The ladies !—God bless ’em !” 

As Edward touched the glass to his lips, a sud- 
den thought flashed upon his mind, and the bright 
image of Ida Leslie stood before him just as she 
looked on the morning of his departure from the 
village. She seemed to beckon him away from 
the table, and he fancied he saw a tear drop upon 
her cheek. Ina moment his brain was on fire; 
that sweet face seemed, as it were, like an angel 
sent from heaven to lure him away from destruc- 
tion, 

** Come, why don’t you drink, Ned? You look 
pale, man; what’s the matter ?” 

‘**Ha! ha! why nothing at all!” replied Ed- 
ward, looking around wildly as he again raised 
the glass to his lips, and drank its contents at a 
swallow. 

** Glad to hear it! glad to hear it!” said Max- 
well, and “ the party” started to go. 

Edward paid the bill, and after the usual shak- 
ing of hands which young men delight in after 
indulging in ‘‘ potations deep,” they separated 
with promises to meet again on the following 
evening. 

It was rather late next morning when Edward 
awoke, and felt as he never felt before in his 
whole life. His head ached, his lips were parch- 
ed and feverish, and his whole frame seemed over- 
come with fatigue. 

‘* This will never do !” said he to himself as he 
was preparing for breakfast. ‘I’m ruining my- 
self as fast as possible—I don’t believe these fel- 
lows care a straw for me, although they eat and 
drink at my expense. But pshaw! I’m selfish, 
they would spend money as freely as I if they 
had it, and I have no doubt they would sacrifice 
anything to oblige me, I do them wrong in sus- 
pecting them ; they are my FRIENDs, every one of 
them.” 

He had hardly finished dressing before the 
morning paper was thrown into his room by the 
servant, On opening it, the first paragraph that 
met his eye was—‘ We learn that the bank of 
—— has broken, so has also the bank of —— 
in Philadelphia.” 

The paper fell from his grasp, and burying his 
face in his hands he exclaimed—* Ruined ! ruined 


> 





forever!” The next day it was whispered about 
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that his carriage and horses were sold at auction, 
and that the once wealthy Edward Mortimer was 
now a bankrupt. Bills from all quarters were 
now sent in, none of which he could pay al- 
though he had offered to do so an hundred times 
before. 

‘* Will you let me have this little amount to- 
day ?” said his clever, good natured host present- 
ing him with a bill of an hundred dollars—* I’m 
rather behind hand, and it would oblige me 
greatly.” 

‘* Indeed I cannot now, Mr. Crumpins, but I 
will try to do it before night!” 

“‘ Very well,” replied Mr, Crumpins, “ if it is 
not convenient [ can wait.” He did not wait long, 
however, before he told his bookkeeper and wait- 
ers to ‘‘ keep an eye on him !” 

“<I must pay this man,” said Edward to him- 
self, after he had left his apartment—“ But how 
canI? Ihave but twenty dollars in the world, 
and his bill is one hundred! Let me see—Harry 
would lend me twice the sum if he knew I want- 
ed it. Lucky thought! [ll call on him, and get 
it immediately.” 

He did call on Harry Maxwell. 

‘*One hundred dollars! I’m sorry Ned, but I 
can’t let you have it!” 

‘Fifty then ?” 

‘* Nor that, ’pon honor, I was never so short in 
my life!” 

“Could you lend me twenty-five for a short 
time,” 

“To tell the truth, Ned, I haven’t but twenty 
shillings about me! Iam sorry you have been 
so unfortunate, very sorry indeed !” 

From Harry Maxwell he tried all his friends, 
but with the same success. Knowing that he had 
nothing to depend on, he asked some to aid him 
in obtaining a situation, but not even a promise 
could he get from any. 

Days flew by, and he still saw no chance of 
bettering his condition. It was almost three weeks 
after the loss of his fortune, that, as he was pass- 
ing the residence of Miss Livingston, he espied 
her face through the blinds of the window, and 
feeling in little better spirits than he had been 
for some time, he determined to make a brief call, 
In a few minutes the door was opened by a ser- 
vant, who politely informed him that “* Miss Liv- 
ingston was not at home!’ The loss of his mo- 
ney, was nothing compared to this! To be 
scorned, insulted, and laughed at because he was 
poor, and by her too—the thought maddened his 


brain, When he reached his room that afternoon, 


he sunk weak and exhausted into a chair which 
stood beside his bed. 
‘* She, too, has deceived me—the world has 
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proved false—and I, the once rich and courted Ed. 
ward Mortimer, am now spit upon and despised ? 
Oh, God! that thou hadst not given me this bitter 
cup to drink! I have suffered already too much.” 
And as he spoke he removed his hand from his 
burning forehead, A dark thought crossed his 
brain, when on looking upon the table he saw his 
razor lying open, Ina twinkling he caught it up, 
and as the reflection of the bright blade flashed 
upon the wall, some spirit whispered in his ear 
‘* Be at rest’? He thought—for the first time in 
his life—he thought of death! He raised the 
blade to his throat, when a sudden knock was 
heard at the door, his hand trembled, and the razor 
fell to the floor, 

** Who’s there ?” he shouted, nervously starting 
up. 

* A letter, massa, a gemman have jest left for 
you !” 

“A letter?” he asked, somewhat recovering 
from his emotion, 

‘© Yes, massa,” 

** Who from ?” 

**T don’t know massa.” 

Edward unlocked the door, and the honest ne- 
gro handed him the letter, and departed. 

** Who can it be from ?—no post-mark—it looks 
like her writing—no, no, it cannot be; I have be- 
haved too unkind for her to ever notice me!” and 
as he said this he broke the seal, and he found 
it, as he hoped, from Ida. It read as follows:— 
Oct. 17th, 183-. 

** Deak Epwarp—As Walter intends going to 
New York to-day, I thought I would send a line 
by him, He has sold his place here, and it is his 
intention, I believe, to make the city his home for 
the future, I have not as yet heard what he in- 
tends doing. Why do you not make us a visit 
occasionally? Really I have not seen you in so 
long a time that I have almost forgotten how you 
look—-Walter is at my elbow waiting for this, and 
you must excuse me for being brief. I believe it 
is the third time I have written to you, since | re- 
ceived your last. We all send our love. 

In haste, yours ever, 





Ipa Lesuiz.” 


God bless her !” exclaimed Edward, as he fin- 


| ished reading the letter, “‘ she loves me still, and 


has saved me from committing a crime, at the 
thought of which I now shudder, I have one 
friend yet, God bless her !” 

«< Two, if Iam not mistaken,” said Walter Mor- 
ris, taking hold of his hand, and giving it a hearty 
grasp. 

“« What, Walter, you here, or is it some ghost!” 
he exclaimed as he saw the manly form of Morris 
before him. 
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‘“‘No ghost I assure you, real flesh and blood.” 

** Are you sure !” 

* Quite!” 

‘«‘ Well, then, let’s shake hands again !” 

‘** There, Ned, that will do ; I haven’t much time 
to spare now,” 

« Why, you are not going already ?” 

“No, but I have business with you which re- 
quires immediate attention. [ have heard of your 
losses, so that you need not say anything on that 
score. To-morrow I open a store in Pearl street, 
and want you to go in with me as partner.” 

«© What ?” 

“‘[ want you to go in with me as partner.” 

« But [ have not the means.” 

«“ Stuff and nonsense—I want you fora partner, 
and one you shall be. If you like you can square 
accounts after business gets a-going ; if not, well 
and good !” 

“ Really, Walter, this kindness to me is—” 

‘« None of that, or else the compact is broken.” 

* Well, since you wont let me thank you, I 
suppose I must remain silent.” 

By some means or other the new firm of Mor- 
ris and Mortimer did not commence business until 
one week from the day on which the above con- 
versation occurred, They found “troops of 
friends” to assist them, and although they were 
both in * the rough,” in a business point of view, 


THE OLD COMMODORE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 
SEE ENGRAVING. 


OMMODORE DUNDER- 
MAUG was a hero of 
the old school—that 
is, when laid up in 
ordinary he had a 
plentiful stock of 
tough yarns on board, 
gallon on gallon of 
choice schiedam, a 
great favorite of his, 
and a general assort- 
ment of pipes with 
the necessary quan- 
tity of tobacco. He was fond of relating all his 
‘* hair-breadth ’scapes,” and wonderful achieve- 
ments to his friends when they chose to visit him, 
and if sometimes he observed a smile of incredu- 
lity upon their faces, he was sure to appeal to his 
ever constant companion, Jan Matthys, the bo’- 
swain, who had sailed in the same ship with him 
since he first entered the navy as a snubby mid- 
shipman, ‘Is n’t it God’s truth, Jan?’ Then 
turning to hig auditors he would say—‘* Would 
you think, to see him with his timber leg, that 














he was once the biggest rogue in the ship? It’s 


at starting, they soon managed to get along swim-/|a fact: he was always up to some deviltry or 


mingly. Edward in a short time paid for his part | other. It was him that cut the lashings of my 
of the business, and if we are not greatly miete. | eninece the first night I slept on board, and 
ken, it was but two years after he became one of | when I sought to pick a quarrel with him for it 
the firm that he committed matrimony with no Jess | he gave me a black eye, and intimated a repeti- 
a person than the charming Ida Leslie. tion of the dose if the skipper should hear of the 
Walter Morris and Edward have now been in| lark.” Old Jan was always ready with his evi- 
business several years, and have ever been warm| dence to confirm this story among the rest, at 
and devoted friends, Walter still remains a ba- | Which the old Commodore would laugh heartily, 
chelor, notwithstanding the fascinating Miss Liv- | take a few puffs at his pipe, and resume the his- 
ingston, who is now verging on an “ uncertain | TY of his adventures. 
age” has ** set her cap” for him once or twice, | Dundermaug was a bluff, though humorous, 
Harry Maxwell is looking at the present time | 20. He had served his country faithfully and 


deplorably shabby. He has asked money of Ed. | well in many a battle until the destruction of the 
. Danish fleet by the ambitious and overbearing 


policy of England. The old Commodore's heart 
came near breaking at this downfall of his hopes, 
and resigning his commission, he went into ho- 
norable’ ‘retirement, accompanied only by his 
daughter Manette, and his trusty and well-tried 
friend the boatswain, Jan Matthys, 

Manette was a fair complexioned, good natured 
young lady, devotedly attached to her father and 
old Jan, each of whom sought to rival the other 
in his attentions to their little pet, and a stranger 
introduced to the trio would have been puzzled 
to tell, by appearances, which of the two old sea 
dogs was the father, unless from a certain roguish 
gnlace of her eye, which had been copied from 


ward at least twenty times, and has never been on 
one occasion refused. His company, however, 
has always been avoided. Edward became a 
Wiser and a better man, by the Test of Friendship ! 
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her beloved parent. Many a young fellow was|that sounded very a like a kiss, which fact 
seen to cast a wistful look upon the daughter, | he lost no time in communicating to the Commo- 
while listening to the marvelous tales of the Com- |dore, who swore by grape and cannister that he 
modore, who never for a moment suspected half | would be at the bottom of the secret, 

the glowing thoughts that warmed their hearts, | Young Daun was one of the old Commodore's 
nor took any note of the blushes that occasion- | favorite visitors, first, because he always listened 
ally crimsoned the cheeks of his pretty daughter. | with the utmost patience and reverence to his tales 
He had never once thought of Manette’s having | | of the sea, and secondly, because he believed him 








one item of affection for any one but himself and 


old Jan, and we are not sure that he might not) 
have stirred up a worse hubbub than he witnessed | 


at Copenhagen if he had suspected Manette’s hav- 
ing the remotest idea of loving any one else. 


Dundermaug had sought to make his retirement | 


to private life as agreeable and satisfactory as pos- 
sible, and for this purpose he had chosen for his 
residence a neat and unpretending cottage, which 
the taste of his daughter had furnished and orna- 
mented in a style that elicited the highest praise 
from her father and old Jan. Here he fought his 
battles over again, smoked his pipe, drank his 
schiedam, kissed Manette, and rattled the sheet 
blocks about the ears of the boatswain. 

In this manner did Dundermaug expect to make 
the remainder of his cruise, but human calcula- 


tions so often fall short of their reckoning, that | 


no one will be surprised when they learn that 
fate had made arrangements to darken the atmo- 


sphere in which moved and breathed our good | 


old Commodore. 


Not long after their retreat from the tumult of | 


public life and excitement, Manette had by some 


means, which she never would disclose, formed | 
an acquaintance with a very handsome and intel- 


ligent young fellow who often met her in the 
shady avenues that led from the house, but for 
what purpose no one could possibly tell, as what- 
ever they said was strictly in private, though no 
one could fail to perceive that they were on such 
occasions discussing some topic of uncommon in- 
terest to both. Things went on in this way for 
a great while, and there is no telling how much 


longer they might have continued, had not acci- | 


dent compelled them to lay to and show their 
colors. 


We are not of those who pretend to know the | 


secret whispers of lovers, and to listen to all their 
fine sentiments and solemn protestations, but tra- 
dition has said that Manette’s companion was no- 
thing less than a lover, a right gallant fellow, a 
merry rogue, a whole souled, noble-hearted young 
midshipman in his majesty’s service, who would 


soon, if fortune continued to favor him as she had | 
done, have a ship of his own; and it is merely | 


supposed that Frederic Daun said many fine things | 
to Manette, and swore solemn oaths; and old Jan | 
once asserted that he at one time ome a noise | 


|to possess some portion of his own indomitable 
courage and love of the ocean. The old man had 
frequently prophecied that Frederic would one 
'day rise to the dignity of a commodore, and he 
| would catechise him with all the strictness of a 
regularly constituted board of officers for the ex- 
amination of middies, but if any one had told him 
that his pupil was contemplating an engagement 
with Manette, he would have borne down upon 
the youngster, and have poured such a broadside 
of grape and cannister into him as would have 
shivered him from quarter-deck to kelson. 

The Commodore was sitting in his doorway, 
gazing, in a happy train of thought, upon the 
picturesque beauties of vacancy, and almost 
shrouded in the smoke of his felicity, when he 
was startled by the sudden approach of the boat- 
'swain, who rushed into his presence as fast as 
a man with a wooden leg can rush, exclain- 
ing— 

“Oh, Commodore! oh, your honor! I have 
‘seen such sounds! I have heard such sights! 
| The midshipman—Manette—what will you say?” 
**Grape and cannister! what is all this fuss? 
| You look as pale as though the whole fleet of old 
Nelson had hove suddenly in sight.” 

* And well I might, for I have seen a sight 
that made my old hulk roll and groan like as she 
was water-logged. You know, sir, I have fora 
long time had my suspicions of the midshipman— 
that he was cruising in these seas for a prize. 
Well, in the southern avenue, but a moment or 
two since, I heard a report that put me in mind 
of old times, and it sounded for all the world like 
a kiss !” 

The Commodore raised himself suddenly upon 
|his feet, and gazed at Jan till his cheeks puffed 
}out with indignation, and striking his cane upon 
the floor, he exclaimed, ‘* Grape and cannister! a 
kiss !” 

‘It must have been one,” said Jan, ‘for as I 
said, being suspicious, I crept cautiously along 
under the shrubbery and behind the trees, until I 
got in sight of the enemy, when I beheld the mid- 
shipman sitting on a bench by the side of Manette, 
| with his arm around her waist, and—” 

‘* Grape and cannister !” thundered the Commo- 
'dore ; ‘‘ why didn’t you hail? Manette gone over 
| to the enemy! Impossible! Grape——” 

‘* With his arm around her waist,” continued 


come through the shrubbery from a distant path, | the boatswain, ‘and one of her hands pressed to 
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his lips. I could have boarded the swab where; Manette was a quick-witted, roguish maiden, 
he sat; but I considered it best, after reconnoiter- jand she understood all her father’s foibles much 
ing a little, to make signals to the Commodore, | better than he understood them himself. She 
and wait his orders for the attack.” never got frightened nor out of humor when he 

“You did well,” said Dundermaug. ‘ And | chose to fly off in a tangent of passion. She had 
now, Jan, just pilot me to the rendezvous of these | a way of bringing him to as gracefully as a sea- 
scheming young rogues, and if I don’t compel the | bird, and he was proud of telling his friends that 
piratical craft to strike his colors may I lose my |q smile anda kiss from Manette were the only 
pennant.” enemies to whom he had ever struck his flag, 

At the conclusion of this speech, off hobbled | When the old Commodore, therefore, stood before 
the Commodore and the boatswain as fast as the | the lovers, increased to twice his natural size by 
gout of the one and the wooden leg of the other the awfulness of his indignation, backed up by 
would allow them to proceed. Jan led the old | the boatswain, who had taken a position a little 
skipper to the spot where he had first heard the jn the rear with arms a-kimbo, she assumed her 
report of a kiss, whence they proceeded under | wonted presence of mind in a moment, and lean- 


cover of the shrubbery to a position that allowed | ing gracefully upon the shoulder of Frederic, she 
them to reconnoitre without the risk of being | replied to his interrogatory. 
themselves discovered, and where they could 





. | “Twas telling Frederic, who wishes the pledge 
overhear the conversation of the two lovers, | of my hand, that if he loved me, I would keep it 
which will me’ for the manner of our know- | for him until he wins the epaulette of a lieutenant 
ing what they said. ‘The first words that saluted |and the consent of my father.” 
the ears of the deceived parent, as he afterward |< Well, well,” said her father, “the mutiny is 


said, were from the mouth of Frederic, who, as | 
not as bad as I suspected, But—grape and can- 


he pressed the yielding form of Manette to his} . , 
E y 6 ‘ inister! what are you doing there? Don’t you 
| see how the gout troubles me? the boy can stand 


bosom, exclaimed in tones of ecstacy— | 
“God bless you, Manette! Now you have in- | aie 
deed made me the happiest man on earth. With |* — . , 
- | Taking advantage of this abating of the storm, 


that vow I can face all enemies and brave all dan- | : ; 
gers,” | Manette sprang to the side of her father, leaving 
i ; | 


her lover exposed to the full battery of contempt 
“But you must let my father know of our| 7% P 


' ; 2 e ; | that gleamed from the eyes of the boatswain. A 

plighted faith. You certainly have nothing to| .. > oon falingy 

Sees ten ell surely give his consent,” | witness of the scene would have been apt to have 
b ” a 


| ° . 
“Not yet, Manette, not yet, He would despise accused the veteran - “ leg “ a lurking dis- 
the poor midshipman, I must win promotion—I position to cents ge he viewed the midship- 
must do something to secure his esteem ,and then | man with glances that denoted anything but af- 
he will not dare——” fection. 

We cannot imagine what Frederic would have | 
said, but no sooner did the old Commodore hear | : 
that word of dreadful import, “dare,” than his |‘ You are a clever minx, and I should be loath 
indignation burst all bounds of control, and thrust- | to accuse you of an intention to desert. But you, 
ing himself suddenly before them in spite of gout | Sit,” turning to the middy, “‘ who has encouraged 
or the boatswain, he raised his cane ominously | You to make love to my daughter. Look, sir! 
over the head of the midshipman, and swore by when you have served your country as I have— 
grape and cannister that such mutinous conspi- | When you have lost a leg as old Jan has, yonder, 
racy deserved hanging at the yard-arm. | I may be induced to consider your petition, A 
‘lieutenant, indeed! I was forty years old before 
[ dreamed of love—grape and cannister! I had 


‘* Kiss me, girl,” said the Commodore, inclining 
his weather-beaten face toward his daughter's. 


* And you, Miss Pert,” said he, turning to his 
daughter, who stood before him covered with | ; P es ot 
blushes, «* how dare you think of deserting to the | ot time: I was a captain, and sailing in sight 
enemy’s ship? Have I not always humored you |0f my pennant. I had made a dozen handsome 
as never a father humored a child before. Have | pitched fights, broadside to broadside—had had 
I not dressed you like a princess, and assisted you | both arms broken—twice knocked down by the 
to lay in stores of book learning ? and will you | wind of a shot, and once blown up in a gun boat, 
now desert me in my old age, when I am laid up | and—” en 
in ordinary. Have not I and the bo’swain done «« And at Copenhagen ?” exclaimed the midship- 
our best to make you happy, and you pay us by |man, smiling mischievously, but respectfully at 
making happy that lubber of a loblolly boy ?| the Commodore. 

Look me in the eye, miss, and tell me what you) “ Who mentioned Copenhagen, sir? Manette, 
mean by this conduct ?” go into the house, and you, you young rogue, 
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be off with you, and don’t show your face again 
until you are a captain at least. Jan, give me my 
pipe.” 

Frederic bowed to the old Commodore, and was 


about to make his retreat, when the latter turning | 


abruptly toward him, inquired when he intended 
joining his ship. 

«In two days,” replied Frederic, Our vessel 
is ordered to the East Indies, so that you may be 
sure I will not disturb your equanimity again for 
some time.” 

‘You think not, eh? Well, there is some 
sense in that, to be sure. It is a long cruise, and 
an ugly climate that you are going to, but it may 
make a lieutenant of you, and that is something 
in these times, Let me see—as you go so soon, 


you may spend the day with me to-morrow. [| 


should like to send some compliments to your 
officers—your captain is a brave fellow ; and per- 
haps I can tell you something that may be of ser- 
vice to yourself,” 

Frederic grasped the extended hand of the Com- 
modore, gave it a hearty shake, and in a moment 
was out of sight. The excitement that had ruf- 
fled the placid existence of the veteran soon sub- 
sided, and a few puffs of his pipe, and a swallow 
or two of schiedam, composed him to his usual 
listless and dreamy state of existence. 

It would be useless in this unromantic age to 
follow out every incident of an affair of the heart. 
There is certainly but little romance in dollars 
and cents, mechanical pursuits or literary labor. 


Gunpowder and steam have exploded everything | 


like the poetry of life, and we must now wade 
through its dull prose in the best possible man- 
ner, 

We cannot follow Frederic through every inci- 
dent connected with his cruise, from the time 


when he bade Manette farewell, to his return | 


from the Indies five years afterward. We only 
know that, teking advantage of the old Commo- 
dore’s invitation to spend with him the day pre- 
ceding his departure, he made himself as comfort- 
able as a mortal could under similar circum- 
stances. 
degrees in the estimation of his desired father-in- 
law, and drew from Manette a promise that she 
would not flirt with lieutenants or captains, nor 
encourage the approaches of any wocers of infe- 
rior rank, As the hour of his departure drew 
near, the old Commodore, grasping his hand to 
bid him farewell, addressed him thus :— 

** Let me give you a word of advice, If you 
hope for promotion, never turn your back on a 
foe—be the first man at your post, and the last 
man from it, and be sure that you honor and obey 


He succeeded in raising himself a few | 


ever unjust, In your mess never encourage slan- 
der of the ship’s officers, and be sure that you 
keep on the right side of the steward. And now, 
sir, you must be off. Bid Manette farewell—no 
kissing, sir—there, there—here, shake hands with 
|me—now, be off with you, and God bless you 
| with a good ship and fair winds.” 

The heart of Frederic was so full at the mo- 
ment of parting, that he could not find words to 
lgive utterance to his feelings. The lovers had 
| had several opportunities during the day to tell 
jall the warm and tender feelings that inspired 
them, and I will leave my readers to imagine all 
ithe fine sentiments they would themselves utter 
under similar circumstances. Our young mid- 
shiprian’s adieu to his mistress was silent but 
He took his own miniature and 
|hung it upon her neck, then taking both her 
| hands, he gazed into her eyes as though he would 
| read her most secret thoughts, That look assured 
| him of her purity and truth, He saluted her with 
|a kiss, then turning, he gave a hasty greeting to 
| the old Commodore, and in another moment was 
| beyond their recall. 





| impressive. 


A year passed away, and Manette was cheerful 
and happy. She had heard from her lover bya 
returning vessel; he was well—he assured her 
that she was not forgotten. Her father’s gout 
still troubled him, and the boatswain had not in 
any degree relaxed his attentions to herself. To 
all appearances they were a very contented and 
merry trio. 

Another year passed, and two letters had been 
received from Frederic. In the course of the third 
year, however, a cloud rose over them that cast 
its gloomy shadow upon the heart of Manette. 
Information had been received by a merchantman 
that the ship to which Frederic belonged, had had 
| a terrific encounter with pirates, in which several 
| of her officers had been slain. As was perfectly 
| natural, Manette knew that Frederic was among 
| the slain, and consequently she had nothing to do 
| but to get her heart broken as fast as possible ; and 
she was doing very well in that business, I can 
lassure you. The old Commodore felt rather the 
| worse for the news himself, but he did not fail to 
| find a crumb of consolation in the incident. 
| * Atany rate,” said he, “ if he is alive, a scratch 

with these sea-devils will have done him no harm. 
|It improves a man wonderfully to stand up amid 
| the roar and crash of a few good broadsides.” 

| Manette cast a mournful look toward the wood- 
len leg of Jan, who was the only one of the three 
| that did not seem afflicted, 

| Qh, the suspense, the anxiety of the six months 





your superior officers. Shrink from no duty, how- | that followed! The next news would probably 
ever hard, nor look mutinous at any order, how- | bring a confirmation of Manette’s hopes or fears. 
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Her feelings during this period were at war with any- 
thing like happiness or health. Her cheeks grew 
pale, her eyes less bright, her laugh less musical. 
Her father became alarmed, and even Jan assumed 
a thoughtful mood, as he looked upon the chang- 
ing form of the unhappy girl. 

Six months did pass away, bringing at their | 
close, the joyful intelligence to Manette that her} 
lover was safe, and in a fair way to promotion, | 
The action with the pirates had indeed been of a 
most desperate character, Two of the ship’s lieu- | 
tenants had been slain; the captain himself was | 
only saved by the active and brave interposition | 
of Frederic, and to perfect the happiness of our | 
little heroine, the writer informed her that the| 
ship had been ordered home with dispatches from | 
the admiral, and would sail in one month from| 
the date of the letter. This letter was written by 
Frederic, and, as you may suppose, was filled with | 
fine sentences and declarations of the most devoted 
attachment. Manette was delighted, and the roses 
in her cheeks bloomed anew. The old Commo- 
dore declared that he had some hopes of the boy 
yet, ‘“* But,” said he, “‘ why did he not tell us all 
about the fight with the pirates, Grape and can- 
nister! how I wish I had been there to have pep- 
pered those sea-devils,” 

As good fortune would have it, the ship arrived 
in less than a month after the receipt of the letter, 
and Frederic lost no time in hastening to greet his 
beloved Manette and his good friend the Commo- 
dore. Nearly fine years had not passed away 
without leaving their traces upon the person of 
our midshipman, but the effect was to his own 
alvantage. His form had acquired more manly 
proportions, his face a sterner and more com- 
manding expression, Dundermaug was delighted 





with him, and the boatswain concluded to retreat 
from his hopes and pretensions, | 


Our hero spent a few days of happiness and| 
quiet in the society of the Commodore and his | 
beautiful daughter, and then hied him to the capi- 
tal, where a proper representation of his gallant 
services procured for him the commission of a 


lieutenant. At this he was not more pleased 
than was Manette or her father. But the little 
episodes of love in the life of a sea-faring man 
are liable to sudden interruptions, and ere the 
lieutenant’s commission was a month old he was 
ordered to join the ship to which he was appoint- 
ed. The vessel was a first class frigate, and was 
sent out with a minister to the United States, with 
orders to join the fleet in the Pacific, and relieve a 
ship that had been recalled. 

The order was so sudden that Frederic had not 
time to take a personal leave of his Manette, and 
consequently was obliged to communicate the 








unpleasant siniliquess: to her oy bone. Manette 
was quite provoked, and threatened to be very 
miserable, but her father rallied her upon her 
weakness, and told her that she should be proud 
to know that her lover’s services were so much 


|in demand, and that nothing was wanting now 


but a war with some nation to prove the mettle 
he was made of, or introduce him to a pension. 
| This all might be very good philosophy, but Ma- 
| nette did not see the application. 

In the meantime the old Commodore’s passion 
‘for the sea seemed to revive, and he was very 
strenuous to make persons believe that he was 
equally as capable of commanding a ship as he 
had been in his more active days. Nothing but 
his recollection of Copenhagen could dampen his 
enthusiasm, Despairing of ever again becoming 
a hero upon his favorite element, he began to 
grow sullen and taciturn, and these feelings were 


| increased by the thoughtfulness of his daughter— 


not even the inventiveness and cheerful humor of 
the boatswain, his choice scheidam, nor his pipe, 
seemed to have the effect of keeping up his natu- 
ral buoyancy. However, his own invention soon 
suggested an experiment that proved effective. 
He was wealthy, and possessed means sufficient 
to carry out almost any crotchet that happened to 
get into his head. The grounds belonging to his 
house were very extensive, and possessed almost 
every variety of scenery. Among other beauties, 
a pond of considerable size was situated within a 
stone’s throw of the house, which had hitherto 
been the resort of numerous ducks, pets of the 
Commodore. This he determined to take posses- 
sion of in his own right, to maintain which he 
had erected upon its margin a small fort, mounted 
with miniature cannon. Here himself and the 
boatswain used to amuse themselves by firing at 
a mark, and blazing away to the infinite conster- 
nation and amazement of the ducks. It did not 
take him long to get tired of this recreation, as 
not being congenial with h's tastes—there was 
not enough of the sailor's life about it. What 
next should he do? He could not remain inac- 
tive, and Manette still thought too much about 
her absent lover to assist Jan in his exertions to 
keep up the flow of his spirits. Here, again, in- 
vention came to his assistance. He conceived a 
project for building a miniature ship of the line, 
and his activity did not suffer the scheme to lie a 
moment longer in embryo than was necessary to 
commence operations, In, due time the vessel 
was completed—a beautiful model—and rigged 
with that perfect completeness that becomes a 
ship of war. Every rope and spar had its proper 
representative—at every port bristled a gun. The 
old Commodore now began to feel a taste of the 
olden time. He would seat himself on the deck 
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of his “ liner,” with his pipe and his scheidam, 
and blaze away at the fortress, while the boat- 


swain, now sailing-master and all the crew, | 
worked the ship with a hawser from the shore. 
This scheme succeeded admirably, and the Com- | 
modore and his “‘ crew” were no longer at a loss | 


for projects to kill time. 


Two years more brought the return of Frederic, 
an increase of the Commodore’s gout, and the re- | 
tirement of Jan from further active service. Our | 


hero had become a thorough practical seaman, 


and an accomplished and gallant officer. His re- | 
putation stood favorably with the department, and | 


his prospect of further promotion was as desirable 
as he could reasonably expect. 


“Grape and cannister !” said Dundermaug, | 
* you will be a captain yet, if not a commodore. | 
You are a clever dog, and P'll promote you myself. | 
You shall marry Manette as soon as you please. | 


She’ll be as true to you as the compass. Won’t 
you, my girl? Give me a kiss !—there, there ; 
if I say much more I shall get silly. 
cannister! Come, Jan; let’s aboard the old ship, 
and give a broadside or two in honor of our new 
shipmate,” 

All that we have to say further, is that-—Fre- 
deric and Manette are married, and the Old Com- 
modore has forsaken his ship for the nursery. 
The boatswain is dead, and the midshipman at 
the commencement of our sketch, at the end of it 
is honored with two epaulettes. 


THE LASTMOMENTS OF D. PEDRO, 
EMPEROR OF BRAZIL, DUKE OF BRAGANZA, ETC. 
FROM THE PORTUGUBSE. 


Unretentine Deata now laid his heavy hand on Don 
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Grape and | 





| He spake !—in order ’rang’d around, 

| The soldiers slow drew near ; 

Profound and silent was their grief, 
Each shed a bitter tear! 


With reverential awe, the hand 
Extended softly pressed ; 

Again the chieftain smiled serene, 
His warriors then address’d : 


* Your Prince, your Father, and your Friend, 
Now takes a last farewell ; 
Attend, my dying words record, 
And to your comrades tell. 


My eonquering standard ye unfurl’ 
On Lusitania’s shore ; 

Aceept my grateful thanks, nor grieve, 
When I shall be no more! 


Oporto saved, proud Lisbon won, 
My daughter on her throne, 

My trust in heaven, I death defy, 
And feel one wish alone : 


Oporto ever faithful found, 
Living, my heart possessed, 
Thither in triumph bear it—there— 
Yes! there my heart shall rest !’” 


Exhausted, faint, the hero fell, 
But tearless was his eye ; 

His hands in hope uprais’d to heaven, 
Thus should 2 soldier die! 


Ah noble Pedro! both thy gifts 
We guard with equal eare ; 
Freedom thou gavest, now thy heart, 
Which to defend we swear! 


Nor shall the daughter of thy love, 

The tear tet fall in vain ; 
But in her people’s loyal hearts, 
Long, long in peace shall reign ! 
| He then looked around for his family ; and gave one 
| hand to his afflieted ernpress, another to the queen, his 
| daughter; and then prepared to go where he musi 
| « seek pardon for himself and followers,” not tron 
| man, but from his Creator. 





Pedro’s couch ; his mortal career was drawing to a | 


close—he gasped for breath. During an interval of re- 
turning reeollcetion he became intensely anxious. His 
looks were understood, and the nation generously re- 
sponded to his wishes ; his daughter was proclaimed 
the independent Queen of Portugal—He was tranquil ! 

He had yet another worldly duty to perform. He 
roused himsel{—** Bring me Colonel Pimentel, and a 
soldier of my regiment. Brave men, receive this last 
adieu—earry it to the army that I love.” 


The dying hero, from the eouch 
Of anguish, raised his head, 
Smiled on his sorrowing friends, and then 


‘* Ween not for me, companions dear, 
My race of glory run, 
Calmly I sink, as in the West 
Now sinks the setting sun: 


But quickly send and hither eall, 
From each devoted band, 

A veteran soldier that he hear 
My dying, last command.” 


~_——eeeeeeeeeeaeeaeeeees 


MR. KEMBLE AS ROLLA. 


|Our engraving, in the present number, of Mr: 
Kemble as Rolla, is from 8. W. Reynold’s mezze- 
| tint of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s celebrated painting, 
and illustrates an incident in the second scene o! 
the fifth act of the play of ‘‘ Pizarro.” The scene 
opens at the outposts of the Spanish camp, where 
Rolla is brought in prisoner. Pizarro, entering at 
| the moment, orders his release, for the reason, 
probably, that Rolla had spared his life on a pre- 
| vious occasion when he had entered his tent for 

the purpose of assassinating him, to which deed 

he had been incited by the jealousy of Elvira, the 
| mistress of the Spanish general. We quote from 
the play : 

Pizarro. Release him instantly. 


gret this insult. 
Rotxia. Thou feel’st then as thou ought’st 
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Piz. Nor can I brook to see a warrior of Rolla’s 
fame disarm’d. Accept this, though it has been thy 
enemy’s (Gives a sword). The Spaniards know the 
courtesy that’s due to valor. 

” And the Peruvians how to forget offences. 
May not Rolla and Pizzaro cease to be foes ? 
When the sea divides us; yes! May I now 


Freely. 
And shall I not again be intercepted ? 
No !—let the word be given that Rolla passes 
freely. 
Enter Davillo, and Soldiers, with the Child. 


Dav. Here are two soldiers, captived yesterday,who 
have escap’d from the Peruvian hold, and by the se- 
cret way we have so long endeavored to discover. 

Piz. Silence !—imprudent! Seest thou not—? 

[Pointing to Rolla. 

Dav. In their way, they found a Peruvian child, 
who seems— 

Piz. Whatisthe imp to me? Bid them toss it into 
the sea. 

Rot. Gracious heaven! it is Alonzo’s child !—give 
itto me. 

Piz. Ha! Alonzo’s child! (Takesthe child.) Wel- 
come thou pretty hostage. Now Alonzo is again my 
prisoner ! 

Rot. ‘Thou wilt not keep the infant from its mother ? 

Piz. Willinot? What, when [ shall meet Alonzo 
in the heat of the victorious fight, think’st thou I shall 
not have a check upon the valor of his heart, when he 
is reminded, that a word of mine is this child’s death ? 

Rot. I do not understand thee. 

Piz. My vengeance has a long arrear of hate to set- 
tle with—Alonzo !--and this pledge may help to settle 
the account. [Gives the child to a soldier. 

Rot. Man! Man! Artthou a man! Couldst thou 
hurt that innocent! By Heaven! it is smiling in thy 
lace. 

Tell me, does it resemble Cora ? 

Pizarro! thou hast set my heart on fire. If 
thou dost harm that child, think not his blood will sink 
into the barren sand. No! faithful to the eager hope 
that now trembles in this indignant heart, ’twill rise to 
the common God of nature and humanity, and cry 
alond for vengeance on his accurs’d destroyer’s head. 

Piz. Be that peril mine. 

Rot. (Throwing himself at his feet.) Behold me at 
thy feet. Me, Rolla!—Me, the preserver of thy life !— 
Me, that have never yet bent or bow’d before created 
man !—In humble agony I sue to thee—prostrate I im- 
plore thee, but spare that child, and I will be thy slave. 

Piz. Rolla! still artthou free to go—this boy remains 
with me. 

Rot. (Rise.) Then was this sword heaven’s gift, 
not thine! (Seizes the child.) Who moves one step to 
follow me, dies upon the spot. [Exit with the child. 

Piz. Pursue him instantly—but spare his life. (Ex- 
eunt Almagro and soldiers.) With what fury he defends 
timself! He fells them to the ground—and now—— 


Enter Almagro. 


_Atm. Three of thy brave soldiers are already vic- 
lms to thy command to spare this madman’s life ; and 
if he once gain the thicket 

Piz. Spare him no longer. (Exit Almagro.) Their 
guns must reach him—he’ll yet escape—holloa to those 
liorse—the Peruvian sees them—and now he turns 
among the rocks—then is his retreat cut off. 
Rolla crosses the wooden bridge, pursued by the sol- 

diers ; they fire at him ; a shot strikes him. 

Piz. Now! quick! quick! seize the child! 
‘ , . < 
(Rolla retreats by the back ground bearing off the child. 

Re-enter Almagro. 

Atm. By hell! he has escaped! and with the child 
unhurt. 

Dav. No—he bears his death with him.—Believe 
me, I saw him struck upon the side. 
, Piz. But the child is sav’d—Alonzo’s child! Oh! 
the furies of disappointed vengeance. 

Aum. Away with the revenge of words—let us to 
deeds, Forget not we have acquired the knowledge 
of the secret pass, Which through the rocky cavern’s 











gloom brings thee at once to the strong hold, where are 
*d their women and their treasures. 
iz. Right, Almagro! Swift as thy thought draw 
forth a daring and a chosen band—I will not wait for 
numbers. Stay, Almagro!—Valverde is informed El- 
vira dies to-day ? 

Atm. He is—and one request alone she—— 

Piz. Pll hear of none! 

Aum. The boon is small—tis but for the noviciate 
habit which you first beheld her in. She wishes not to 
suffer in the gaudy trappings which remind her of her 
shame. 

Piz. Well, do as thou wilt—but tell Valverde, that, 
at our return, as his life shall answer it, to let me hear 
that she is dead. [Exeunt severally. 


FLOWERS. 
BY GEO. TEN EYCK SHELDON. 
I 
I po love flowers! for they bring 
A balm for my lone heart ; 
And oft their beauties I will sing, 
Till flowers and beauty part 
II 
I do love flowers! for they shed 
A fragrance all around, 
In them, when a pale invalid, 
The sweotest gift I found. 
II 
I do love flowers! for they bloom, 
And with the willow’s wave 
They mingle now their rich perfume, 
Over a sister’s grave. 
IV 
I do love flowers! for they bless 
Earth’s children one and all— 
Giving to all a loveliness, 
To each a coronal. 
V 
I do love flowers! for they breathe 
A language full of love, 
They sooth my heart, that oft doth grieve 
For loved ones gone above. 
VI 
I do love flowers! for they strew 
My pathway to the tomb— 
Oh! may they grow where thorns once grew, 
And on my grave find room, 
When [ascend with the morning dew 
Where flowers perennial bloom, 


New York, May, 1846. 


THE FOP’S SOLILOQUY. 
(Delivered after stepping into a mud puddle.) 

Wiru strange infatuation, 
Our city corporation, 
Lumbering ’neath the inflation 
Ever caused by pride of station, 
Still oppose th’ emancipation 
Of our streets from mud’s vexation ; 
Hence glazed leather’s ruination— 
Hence new casimere’s damnation. 
Oh! for their excoriation— 
They’re a blight upon the nation. .J.S. JR. 
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PUTNAM—OR NEW YORK IN 1776. 

A SKETCH OF THE REVOLUTION. 

BY THADDEUS W. MEIGHAN. 

CHAPTER I. 
COOL morning in the year 1776 
found the 25,000 inhabitants of 
the beleaguered city of New 
York in a state of excitement 
slightly bordering upon the ex- 
traordinary. Many causes of 
excitement existed among those 
The smoking ruins of 
four hundred and ninety-three 
houses poisoned the atmosphere 
with their exhalations, and 
there were strange rumors a- 
broad concerning the origin of 
a conflagration as mysterious as 
We destructive. Numerous citizens 
had, on the morning to which we particularly al- 
jude, been hurried to the Provost in the Park, 
where, it was stated, they would be kept until 
able to prove their loyalty to King George, and 
their non-participation in the act of incendiarism 
which well nigh banished aught that was called 
New York from visible stay upon Manhattan 
Island. A loyalist, well known for his insulting 
boastings, had been hanged at the corner of Cherry 
and Roosevelt streets, and this event made the 
British soldiery still more brutal, more insolent, 
more oppressive and violent than before—and that 
was bad enough in all reason, And then, again, 
the churches, converted into prison houses and 
barracks, aroused every liberty-loving heart to im 
pel its owner to deeds of justice and vengeance. 
Excitement prevailed throughout the city. News 
of the battle of Yorktown and the defeat of Corn- 
wallis exasperated the British to a painful degree, 
and caused them to order all the American, or ‘* re- 
bel” inhabitants to don the English uniform and 
do duty as a military patrol like true Britons, 

The morning on which our sketch opens had 
witnessed this last tyrannical and ungenerous 
mandate, and in consequence, the streets were filled 
with brawling squads each one of which dispersed 
only to the accompaniment of a good hard fight 
between the opposing political elements, 

About 10 o'clock, A. M., two uncouth figures 
were seen to issue from a small Dutch-built cot- 
tage on the upper part of the King’s Farm.* The 
eldest of these personages was most remarkable 
for the slovenliness of his appearance. He wore 
no coat, the absence of which rendered most un- 
pleasantly apparent a linen garment upon whose 
sleeves the conglomerated soil-spots of at least 





* Now covered with good broad streets and multi- 
farious houses. 





a month could but sicken the vision of a cleanly 
person. The individual thus negligent wore a 
vest, but it was not buttoned, and over it was dis- 
played his scabbardless hanger. A dusky buff 
pair of breeches, a slouched hat with the insignia 
of the continentalers above the rim, and an un- 
polished pair of boots completed the uniform of 
Israel Putnam. His companion was his ne- 
phew, Colonel Putnam. His garb was in little 
better order than the General’s. In his hand he 
carried a large piece of raw meat which was to 
serve the twain for theirdinner. Thus shocking- 
ly attired, and with such plebeian adjuncts, it was 
these gentlemen’s delight to parade, most pom- 
pously, before the quarters occupied by the British 
officers, And we may here remark, en passant, 
that our officers were more notorious for bravery 
than gallantry ; courage than propriety of dress, 

Our worthy and brave couple moodily wended 
their way to the Park. Into this enclosure they 
had scarcely placed their footsteps ere the wail- 
ings of the prisoners confided to the care of that 
male Lucretia Borgia, Provost Marshal Cunning- 
ham, assaulted their hearing. 

“By all my country’s hopes” said Putnam, 
clenching both his hands, “I should like to let 
out the life-blood of the villain who has the charge 
of yonder prison.” 

*“‘ Ay! Israel,” responded the other, “ there are 
many whose hands itch to get at that murderous 
rascal’s heart.” 

“The infamous scoundrel—he will yet smell 
brimstone !” exclaimed Putnam. 

“‘ Do you know, Israel,” said the nephew, “ that 
eight of our people were yesterday buried in the 
yard of the Provost ?” 

“Do I not know it?’ ejactulated Putnam bit- 
terly. ‘The wretch poisons their food, or cuts 
their throats at midnight. They say that the yard 
is now filled with butchered victims, and that, 
henceforth, the old redoubt is to be the principal 
burial place.”* 

‘* By my soul’s salvation here he comes.” 

As the Colonel spoke, a tall, but sinewy man 
crossed a plat of grass and stood before them. 

“¢ Well Cunningham,” said Putnam, addressing 
this personage, ‘‘ what new scheme of infamy is 
on foot this morning ?” 

‘Oh! nothing is on foot as yet, General,” said 
Cunningham, emphasizing the last word, ‘‘ we 
have made a few more arrests and hope to secure 
the incendiaries.” 

“‘ Take good care,” said Putnam, “ that you do 

* This old redoubt was called the Mount, and was 
at the corner of Grace and Lumber streets. In the old 


Nassau street church, now the post office, were three 
thousand Americans, and it is not to be wondered at, 
that the redoubt was frequently disturbed by the spade 
of the grave digger. 
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not push this matter beyond the stretch of pru- 
dence—that’s all.” 

‘*Oh! his majesty’s servants well know the 
bounds to which they are limited, and they are 
too careful of their reputation to overstep them. 
By-the-way, gentlemen, do you go to the square ?”* 

** Yes,” replied the Colonel. 

** Well,” said Cunningham maliciously, as he 
pursued his way, “‘ you will, perchance, encoun- 
ter rare sport. Many of your compatriot officers 
are to be paraded for inspection, as it is supposed 
they are manufactured from some of our deserters ” 

‘Indeed !” shouted Putnam with a show of 
amazement, 

“Indeed !” echoed Cunningham, “and I advise 
you to return to your lodgings, or perhaps you 
may be included in the motley review.” So say- 
ing he passsd on and was soon lost to the sight of 
the Putnams, 

“D—n me!” growled Putnam between his 
clenched teeth, ‘‘ I’d like to make some of these 
insolent fellows bite the dust !” 

“Had we not better take that scoundrel’s ad- 
vice and remain where we are ?” 

“No!” almost yelled Putnam. ‘True, our 
hands are tied in a measure, but wo to him who 
wantonly insults me! Come to the residence of 
Sir William Howe.” 

The twain then passed through Broadway, and 
stopped to contemplate the church of St. Paul’s, 
which, here and there, bore marks of its es- 
cape from the ruin that threatened it on the 
night of the great fire. While they were no- 
ting the progress which the flames had made, a 
knock-kneed lad in the costume of a British mid- 
shipman issued from the church, crossed the street 
and passed timidly behind them. 

“He looks rather shy since the flogging I gave 
him on the Kolch water,”+ remarked the Colonel, 
as he pointed after the midshipman. 

“Curse him! had I known his rank at that 
time, your blows would not have been the only 
ones he would have borne on that day.” 

*Humph !” muttered the Colonel, ‘*I have 
flogged Prince William Henry of England. Some 
of these days, if he is fortunate, he will be king. 
I wonder if history will give me any credit for 
out-skating and milling a sailor prince !” 

“T don’t know,” grumbled Putnam, “ nor do I 
care. Let’s on to Sir William Howe's vicinity.” 
CHAPTER II, 

The residence of Sir William Howe was at the 
south end of Broadway near the Battery. At 


* Hanover square. 


t The Kolch water was a great skating pond upon 
Which the American and British officers were wont to 
display their skating powers. 





the time of these occurrences the city was made 
up of 4200 houses, so that the Park then might 
have been considered on the outskirts of New 
York. (Ata later period, when the present City 
Hall was erected, it was the opinion of the inha- 
bitants that nobody would live above Chambers 
street, For this potent reason the back of the 
building was built of red freestone instead of mar- 
ble.) Our two military friends had not to walk 
far ere they reached Howe’s house. Holding to 
his meat with a courageous grasp, the Colonel 
raised the ponderous knocker attached to the up- 
per half of the door and summoned the servant. 

** Where is Sir William ?” 

** Gone to the Coffee House.” 

** Then,” said Putnam, ‘* we must hasten down 
Beaver street. Sir William rarely goes to that 
place unless called by official business, Depend 
upon it there is something brewing.” 

This coffee house, of which all record is lost, 
was the chief resort of the British officers of the 
army and navy. It was there they daily met, se- 
parating at night, the naval gentry to repair to the 
house ef Admiral Digby and the military to that 
of Sir William Howe. c 

As Putnam and his nephew came in sight of 
the house the roll of a drum was heard and im- 
mediately followed by the appearance of Sir Wil- 
liam, behind whom were all the officers under his 
command walking two abreast. Our couple halt- 
ed to allow them to pass. Sir William, perceiving 
them, raised his hat, and also checking his steps, 
cordially extended his hand to Putnam. 

«« What now !” cried Putnam inquiringly. 

*« Nothing more than a common occurrence,” 
replied Sir William. 

‘* Which means,” responded Putnam with a bit- 
ter accent, *‘ that an act of tyranny is to be per- 
formed.” 

‘* Call it what you may, friend,” said Sir Wil- 
liam courteously, waving his hand and recom- 
mencing his walk, ‘*‘ my duty is imperative, and 
these acts must be done by some one. We go 
now to inspect the line of the officers in the Am- 
erican service. It is reported that, as fast as our 
men desert they are taken by your forces and con- 
verted into captains, lieutenants, colonels and ma- 
jors. It is therefore necessary that, now and 
then, your officers should bear inspection, Come, 
gentlemen, to the Battery.” Putnam and his ne- 
phew followed them. 

Quite an imposing martial display was there. 
All the American officers in the city had been ar- 
rested and disarmed. They were securely hem- 
med in by files of soldiers formed into a square, 
The officers stepped within the lines and confront- 
ed the prisoners. Each one of these was chal- 
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lenged, and as he proved that he was no deserter 
was allowed to take his departure. The lastman 
challenged was a short, simple looking captain 
from York Co. Pennsylvania. 

** That man,” said @ young British officer whom 
we shall call Major Bleakly, ‘was under my 
command for two years.” 

** Pray, how do you know that, sir ?” indignant- 
ly questioned Putnam. 

‘Tam not obliged to make you any reply,” 
quickly returned the young officer as he drew 
himself up to his utmost height. 

‘You will confer an obligation upon me by 
answering the General, nevertheless,” said Sir 
William Howe with a gesture of displeasure. 

‘* Well then,” cried Major Bleakly, ‘‘ he has a 
sear over the right eyebrow, and by that scar I 
recognize a deserter from the common ranks of 
the troops in the service of his majesty.” 

** You are certain that he bore that scar two 
years ago ?” remarked Putnam interrogatively. 

“* Three years ago, sir,” replied the Major with 
dignity. 

‘* Well,”—and here Putnam raised his voice so 
that it was distinctly heard by every soldier on 
the ground,—* not a twelvemonth has flown since 
I saw the wound which left that mark dressed in 
my camp.” 

** Dare you accuse me of having uttered a false- 
hood !” exclaimed Bleakly, his face vieing in color 
with his scarlet coat. 

**] dare do anything that is just and right,” 
sneered Putnam, ‘ But I presume you are simply 
mistaken in this matter. Sir William,” continued 
Putnam as he suddenly turned to that personage, 
** take my word for it that man never fingered a 
farthing of your king’s bounty.” 

** You are well assured of that ?” 

** As well as of my own identity.” 

“The man is discharged. Break up the re- 
view.” 

The soldiers marched off in the direction of their 
quarters, and the British officers, looking down- 
cast and moody, followed Sir William to the Cof- 
fee House. Putnam and his nephew remained 
among their compatriots, 


CHAPTER III. 

About two hours after the events above consi- 
dered, the coffee house presented, within, a very 
animated scene, All the officers of the enemy 
had collected, and were engaged in riotous con- 
verse, as well as other pastimes, such as drinking 
bad ale and playing at bagatelle, a game of which 
they all seemed passionately fond. One of the 
company, and only one, wore a clouded brow, 





and that one was Major Bleakly. Feeling the 
utmost contempt for what was considered the ille- 
gitimate rank of an American general, the British 
officers had rallied Bleakly upon the cavalier 
treatment he had received on the Battery from 
Putnam—the apparent sanction Sir Wm. Howe 
had given that treatment—and the cool, the meek, 
manner in which the major deported under the 
severe infliction, The major was weak minded, 
but withal brave. When we say brave, we should 
qualify the word; for true bravery and a weak 
mind can scarcely go together. The major did 
not know what physical fear was, but his moral 
courage was a homepathic commodity which he 
used in doses really infinitesimal. The raillery 
of his comrades had inflamed his worst passions. 
His vanity was dreadfully wounded, and he 
thirsted for revenge upon the man whose rough 
remarks had caused the blow to be dealt. 

** Come, come, major,” said a young midship- 
man, who had witnessed all that had passed, 
*“‘ why heed the insults of a savage ?” 

‘< Why !” cried the major, grinding his teeth, 
‘because those insults are heeded by my bre- 
thren. What care I for the color of the serpent 
if his sting poisons the current of my blood !” 

** Well, what will you do ?” 

** Shoot him when next we meet.” 

‘* He is too cautious to permit you. There is 
but one course that you can pursue with honor,” 

“Name it!” exclaimed Bleakly, “if it will 
reach the desired end I will about it at once.” 

‘**« Whenever you may meet this fellow, grossly 
outrage his feelings, and take advantage of his 
rage to force him into an honorable meeting.” 

*T will! I will!” 

The last monosyllable was but articulated when 
the door of the tap-room opened to admit Putnam 
and his nephew. From noisy hilarity there was 
an instantanevus change to the silence of surprise. 
Bleakly turned as pale as ashes. The intruders 
—for they could be regarded in no other light— 
seated themselves quietly at a side table and called 
fcr the services of an attendant, who presented 
himself in the person of the landlord. 

** What shall it be gentlemem ? ale? 

‘*Ale! Pah! Slops you mean! No! Give 
me some whiskey.” 

The landlord hesitated, but a look such as 
might have flashed from the Iron Son’s eye when 
he bearded the wolf in his lair, determined the 
host to obey the command, 


‘«< Now,” resumed Putnam when a black bottle 
and a couple of glasses stood upon the table, “let 
us have some bread and cheese,” 

These luxuries were also promptly placed be- 
fore the intrepid couple. At this moment Major 
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Bleakly called to a beautiful Newfoundland dog 
of which he was passionately fond, and, coolly 
going to the table, broke a piece of the bread, 
laid it upon the corner, and pointing to it, bade the 
brute eat it. 

“ Landlord !” shouted Putnam, taking no notice 
whatever of Bleakly, ‘is it an English custom to 
feed dogs at the tables of strangers in a house of 
public entertainment !” 

‘Certainly not—I believe not, sir,” stammered 
the fear-stricken Boniface. 

“ Major Bleakly,” said Putnam sternly, ‘do 
you mean this as an insult ?” 

‘Tf you like.” 





“7 never like to be insulted. Nor do I object} 
to an offensive action, provided it is performed | 
without an insulting motive.” 

* Sir,” said Bleakly coolly, while his comrades | 
in arms and loyalty gathered about him, “I con- | 
sider my dog quite as good as yourself. If you | 
dislike to dine with him upon this table you can 
remove to some other.” 

** Who will have it so ?” 

“TJ will 

“Curse your smooth face,” shouted Putnar, | 
“T will wring your neck as I would a chicken’s 
ere lam done with you! For the present think 
of that.” A large glass full of whiskey was 
hurled in the face of the Englishman. There | 
1esounded, in the room, one loud cry of astonish- 
ment, and then all was as still as the grave. 





“Israel Putnam,” said the major, quietly wip- 
ing his face with a fine cambric ’*kerchief, * you 
must fight me.” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“Choose your weapons.” 

** Swords.” 

“Name your place and time.” 

“Oh, as for the time, major,” responded Put- | 
nam good humeredly, *‘ I am fond of fighting, and | 
the sooner we get at it the better. We will fight | 
immediately, The place must be retired, for I do| 
not wish to be interrupted.” 

“Shall we say back of the red cottage on the 
Farm ?” inquired the little midshipman before al- 
luded to, 

“No,” was the careless response of Putnam, 
“it shall be at the Mount.” 

“Come on then, sir,” cried Bleakly impatiently, 
“it is full time that the insolence of rebels and 
traitors like you had a lesson by which they 
might profit.” 

“They can never learn such a lesson from 
either King George or his minions.” 

These were the last words spoken before the 
party, bent on bloodshed, reached the ground se- 
lected for the duel. 

The shadows of night were beginning to fall 








when the seconds announced all the preliminaries 
settled. For twenty-five minutes two men strove, 
with all their power, to take each other’s lives. 
The group which stood near uttered no sound 
save that caused by the drawing of breath through 
clenched teeth. Every face was cast in a stern 
mould—every eye gleamed in anticipation of a 
feast upon blood. Suddenly the sword of Bleak- 
ly flew into the air, and after describing sundry 
gyrations, fell pointwise into the earth and broke 
in twain, 

** Are you satisfied ?” asked Bleakly in a husky 
and sullen tone. 

“Not yet,” replied Putnam. “I would ask 
you to take up your sword again, but it is use- 
jess, I regard you as an enemy on the field of 
battle. You have the choice of life or death. 
Confess yourself a liar, and apologise for the gra- 
tuitous outrage committed upon me, and you live. 
Refuse, and you die.” 

The officer struggled powerfully with his emo- 


| tions. 


“ Have you chosen ?” savagely demanded Put- 
nam, with his sword poised in the atmosphere. 

“1 have.” 

‘* Will you live or die ?” 

** Die.” 

A cry of horror went up to heaven. A whiz- 
zing noise was heard through the air. The man- 


'gled remains of Major Bleakly were stretched 


upon the ground. Silently the English officers 
bore away the gory burden. As they vanished 
from his sight, Putnam turned, looked upon the 
Mount which showed traces of the recent appli- 
cation of the spade, and said to the colonel, ‘ Be- 
fore midnight at least a dozen of our poor martyrs 


| will find their last resting place beneath the ground 
'we stand on. For all this I have taken but one 
| life.”* 


Bleakly was mourned among those who had 
been his companions, because he had been a man 
in whom they found their model of courage and 
intellect, Sir William Howe never asked any 
very particular questions concerning the major’s 
death. In his home dispatches he simply stated 
that Bleakly had been massacred by a small off- 
shoot of the rebel forces, The body was interred 
in St. Paul’s Yard, and over it was placed a simple 
wooden tablet on which was inscribed the rank 
and age of him whose mortal remains were molder- 
ing away beneath. 

The morning following the duel found Putnam 
and the colonel upon the spot dedicated to the 
bloody memory of the previous evening. The 
earth was not as they had left it. 

“ See,” remarked Putnam, “ I told you that one 
life was a poor recompense for the many lives 
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Cunningham would destroy ; and behold the proof 
of my assertion in the fresh mold heréabouts.” « 

‘* Yet, for all,” said the colonel, with a shudder; 
** you slew him as an Indian slays.” 

** Bah !” was the reply, “a red coat is worse 
than a red skin.” 

The twain walked away. 


N. B.—It is a well authenticated fact that during the 
year 1776 Putnam was never called by any other title 
than ** The General !”” 


New York, May, 1846. 
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THE TABLEAU VIVANT; 
OR, STATUE OF LOVE. 


EIGHO! it is impossible to suit 
oneself,” said a lovely girl, 
depairingly, after looking 
through porte-feuille, annual 
and print, on the table, and 
tossing the last from her; ‘I 
have half a mind to give up 
the search ; but, no, I cannot 
—yet what tableau shall I 
take ?” 

«* N’importe ! it will surely 
be an angelic one,” said a 
voice, which Helen knew to 
be her cousin’s, 

** Aubrey! eavesdropper !” 

«Nay, Helen, how could I, when I came in 
unperceived, disturb that pretty listlessness, or 
sweeter revery? Let me select the prettiest for 
you—yet I already despair of finding anything 
worthy of such ‘ sweet excellence.’ ” 

So saying, he commenced ransacking the porte- 
feuille, and rejecting all, had nearly given up the 
search, when a really exquisite design caught and 
quickly riveted his attention. It was of a girl, 
with a sweetly pensive expression from her down- 
cast eye, seated, with her beautifully rounded arms 
encircling the neck of a faithful-looking hound, 
which was standing on a footstool, looking ear- 
nestly up into the face of his mistress; behind 
her, on a pedestal, was the boy-god, leaning on 
her shoulder, and mischievously and contemptu- 
ously pointing to the hound—underneath were 
written the words, ‘* Ah, sil étott aussi fidéle !” 
(Ah, if he were as faithful !) which the maiden is 
supposed to say, alluding to the faithless and 
fickleness of love, and fidelity of the dog. 

** Enchanting ! exquisite !” exclaimed Aubrey ; 
“search all the print-shops, you’ll never find any- 
thing half so lovely. It is almost worthy—Helen. 
You shall have Castor—he stands a still as Cas- 
tor and Pollux in marble.” 











‘« But Cupid ?” 

** True,” said Aubrey, and those words seemed 
to have jarred and caused to vibrate some discor- 
dant string ; for, after a pause, he said, with much 
warmth, “ true, Cupid died long ago !”” 

** Yes,” said Helen; ‘some day last winter, 
during the pressure.” 

“‘ Longer still,” sighed Aubrey ; and he added, 
with bitterness, ‘‘ there are those who think he 
long since snapped his strings in despair of ever 
piercing another heart, and, like Niobe, wept him- 
self to stone.” 

‘* Oh, he did, he did, and his little image stands 
on the pedestal in my own boudoir,” said the gay 
and thoughtless, but really affectionate girl, clap- 
ping her little hands together in her beautiful 
glee; ‘we can have the semblance, if not the 
reality, in the tableau.” 

“Out upon the semblance, and reality there is 
none,” said Aubrey ; and he added, in a low and 
melancholy tone, ‘‘ What is love, ‘ but a name— 
a shade that follows wealth or fame!’ Is it not 
so, Helen? should I not deem it so ?” 

Now, of all persons in her little world, Aubrey 
St. Clair was the last among all her very dear 
friends, with whom, just at that juncture, Helen 
Leslie would have wished a serious féte a téte, 
and just for these reasons, gentle reader: they 
had been long affianced—Aubrey, an orphan, and 
distant cousin, had dwelt with her under her fa- 
ther’s roof from infancy ; and Helen felt for him 
the strongest affection, though her love partook 
greatly of the character of that which she might 
have felt for a brother. She had, from childhood, 
confided to him her every thought, feeling, and 
action. He had sorrowed when she sorrowed, 
and laughed when she laughed ; and he cherished 
for her a deep, pure, and tender love ; and though 
impassioned and impetuous, it also approached 
the holy love borne a sister—a love, which nei- 
ther time, distance, nor circumstance could change 
or dissipate. 

Aubrey St. Clair had been ever patient and un- 
tiring in his devotion to study—a thoughtful, se- 
date, meditative boy—a reading, dreaming, enthu- 
siastic youth, he had amassed a fund of informa- 
tion on all subjects, but the garden of poesy was 
his favored realm—here would he stray, lost in 
wonder and delight—and though unknown to 
any, he had strewn many beautiful flowers on the 
Parnassian mount, and might well have hoped to 
wear laurels which would have long been gree. 
He lived in a world of his own creations, bright 
beyond imagining. 

But to return to Helen. Though she, in her 
early youth, gladly consented to their betrothal ; 
believing, with her whole soul, and in the single- 
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ness of her heart, there lived not the being to 
whom she could more willingly or more entirely 
entrust her happiness than to her “‘ dear Aubrey ;” 
so she still thought, though meanwhile she had 
changed materially. From the artless, confiding, 
ingenious child, Helen Leslie had become the 
beautiful, enchanting, lovely girl—the fascinat- 
ing, admired, caressed, and idolized belle. Yet, 
amid all this admiration, enough to turn graver 
heads, Helen possessed a pure and affectionate 
heart, a clear and lively understanding. She 
could not but feel Aubrey’s to be a nature widely 
different from her own. He viewed already with 
disgust those pleasures which leave naught but 
satiety and disquietude behind them; pleasures 
of which she was only on the threshold, and of 
which she had tasted as yet but sparingly, and 
knew not their heartlessness and emptiness, but 
viewed them arrayed in all the glitter and “ en- 
chantment which distance lends the view.” The 
admired of all, the tide of her existence seemed to 
flow and to sparkle in an unbroken stream of hap- 
piness, and we are compelled to own that, in the 
bewilderment of the life she led, the thought of 
Aubrey, of his fervent, engrossing, and undying 
attachment—the still, low voice in Helen’s bosom 
that told her of his self-sacrificing, unwaning at- 
tachment, of his truth, of his almost parental so- 
licitude and interest, was drowned in fashionable 
follies and in the levity of the hour. 

Aubrey St. Clair’s manner, tastes, and feelings, 
ill fitted him for the syren circle of which Helen 
Leslie was the brightest star. His soul scorned 
the hollow-heartedness, the deceitfulness of plea- 
sures which he felt to be insufficient to confer hap- 
piness on a rational being. His nature was en- 
thusiastic and imaginative—the seif-sufficient and 
superficial coxcombs of the day were not society 
for him; his was the soul’s loveliness—then, how 
immeasurable the distance which separated Aubrey 
St. Clair from the throng of idlers who “ fellowed, 
flattered and sued” in Helen’s train—must he not 
have felt his superiority to such? impossible he 
should not, His manners were gentle, his tone 
low, his frame was delicate ; and though his face 
was intellectual in the extreme, yet it possessed 
not that beauty, so dear, must I say, to woman’s 
heart. One read there of acute sensibility and 
elevated thoughts, of a superior order of mind ; 
and a refined observer would have loved to dwell 
upon it—so expressive was it of soul and mind— 
80 completely an index of all within the casket. 
Of a proud nature, his feelings were exquisitely 
susceptible to the smallest slight or wound, yet 
could he not assume that air of confidence, or still 
more that exquisitely nonchalant air, so necessary 
‘o render one a favorite in the gay circle; he 
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had not yet learned to strut upon its little stage. 
Aubrey never reminded Helen of their betrothal; 
it was long since he had alluded to the now pain- 
ful subject, yet was he still hoping against hope, 
that she would awake from her delusive and be- 
wildering dream, All earth’s powers could never 
have persuaded him that her talents, tastes, or 
feelings would have become perverted by fashion- 
able life, that she would ever become wedded to 
it, or wholly engrossed by it—never did it occur 
te him that the constant recurrence of variety, the 
whirl of excitement in which she lived, would 
render to her the retirement of the domestic circle 
irksome and insipid—nor that the adulation, the 
incense, offered up at the shrine of her beauty 
might render her vain, heartless, and supercilious. 
Of such consequences he never dreamed—who 
could have foretold any change or blight to so 
much sweetness, ingenuousness, grace, and intel- 
ligence? Jt must have been a sinister and cyni- 
cal prophesier—we did not, we do confess, nor 
did Aubrey. Though, at times, his poor, hope- 
sick heart was wrung by jealousy, ever the ac- 
companier of strong passion, his trust in Helen 
would triumph ; he would exclaim, “I know her 
noble nature, her high principle, her truth, her 
warm heart. She will never break her plighted 
troth, she will throw aside this strange infatua- 
tion, and more than reward me for all my wake- 
ful nights, bitter thoughts, and sad forebodings. 
She will be mine. I shall yet glory in her genius 
and affection. Helen’s heart is pure—purity en- 
circles her like the air she breathes. Every 
thought, every expression is lovely—and none 
can appreciate, as I do, the delicacy, purity, and 
freshness of her nature,” 

It, indeed, appeared to Aubrey, that, of the cir- 
cle Helen moved in, she was the sun, brightening 
every face and gladdening every heart, and not 
even a satellite were near! a bright flower in a 
desert, “‘a lovely line of poetry in a world of 
prose.” Aubrey still followed in the beam of her 
sunny smile, and, in the element of happiness 
which she breathed, was the only one who 
sighed. 

Prithee, excuse this long, very long digression, 
gentle reader. 

‘“‘ Nay, greet not, Aubrey,” said Helen, * the 
little Love will be resuscitated, and yet bask in 
thy smiles ; although, from the portentous length 
of thy visage, it would seem of rather doubtful 
truth.” 

“‘ He would, indeed, be resuscitated,” said Au- 
brey, in a calm and impressive tone, “if one true 
and faithful heart could revive him !” 

** Yet remember, Aubrey, they tell us of old he 
is only happy in smiles, the merry, sportive little 
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god! he snaps his fingers after sunny smiles are 
withdrawn—warmth is his life and element, And, 
now, I have read thee a homily on love, ¥ must 
away for , where I shall expect to see thee 
decked in sweetest smiles, Aw revoir.” 

So saying, she gaily kissed her hand to Au- 
brey, and tripped out of the room—and he did 
smile, even at the memory of her smiles, 

Aubrey had determined to know on the mor- 
row the worst fate had in reserve for him. Hope 
deferred had made his heart sick—he with despe- 
ration resolved to tell Helen of his intended em- 
barkation for Europe in a few days—though did 
she but utter then one kind, joy-giving, or encour- 
aging word, the whole world could offer nought 
to tempt him from her side. Will she utter the 
soft word? 





Helen, in her young and unshadowed loveli- 
ness, was the gayest of the gay that night; her 
‘* beauty’s light” gladdened every heart, and every 
countenance met hers with smiles, which were re- 
flected in her own-—the beautiful are ever joyous, 
Yet even Helen’s lovely brow was shaded when 
those brightly-roving, bewildering eyes rested on 
the pale and anxious countenance of Aubrey, and 
one could see those beauteous lashes quickly cast 
down when his restless and disturbed glance met 
hers ; yet the jest, the laugh, the song went on— 
many, beautiful, and reherché were the compli- 
ments whispered in Helen’s ear that night, Au- 
brey entered not the charmed ring, yet though she 
appeared deaf to the voice of the charmer, was 
she alone, ‘* heard, felt, and seen”—every motion, 
every look, every word, was caught and treasured 
up as food for “*‘ Memory, young Love’s shadow ;” 
enough for him to gaze his fill on that bright face 
—it might be his “ last, long, lingering gaze.” 

Once, and once only, did Aubrey approach He- 
len. He then told her, in low and hurried words, 
of his intended departure—how long, very long 
had he lived on the hope of again winning her 
love, for he was now painfully convinced he had 
lost it—of his unutterable anguish in the convic- 
tion—he told her that the love he bore her needed 
not to be expressed, that she well knew his deep, 
his fervent attachment—-better had she never in- 
spired it, than he should awake from such a 
dream—a dream of more than earthly happiness, 
for he had madly, foolishly dreamed that she re- 
turned it. 

Confused, agitated, surprised, Helen found no 
words for utterance. Just then, too, young Be- 
verton, the most distingué and elegant exquisite in 
all ——, was coming toward them, holding in his 
hand a double almond which he had taken from 


one shell, one of which he presented to Helen, 
saying— 

* Now we shall see, Miss Leslie, whether I am 
or not, when ‘ out of sight, out of mind’—for you 
know the Philo-pena is the test of friendship as 
well as love—since, if it be forgotten, one is fear- 
fully certain that the memory of the donor is not 
dwelt upon with pleasure; since you could not 
retain the recollection of it for so short a period!” 

“Taketh is, then, Helen,” whispered Aubrey, 
as he presented one to her, ‘on it shall hang my 
happiness or misery—the fate of nations has de- 
pended on as mere a trifle,” and he added, ina 
trembling tone—‘‘ remember, oh remember—one 
little word from your lips will decide whether | 
shall be a wanderer without aim, object, or end of 
existence, or remain by your side with too much 
of happiness for mortal’s lot.” 

«« Why so precipitate, Aubrey ? so impetuous?” 

‘< Precipitate ! impetuous! oh say not so, He- 
len; if you could know this poor, weary, hope- 
sick heart—ay, if you could but know of the 
restless, waking nights of wo—of the long, long, 
listless days I pass, and long have passed, you 
would not, could not think so!” So saying, and 
almost choked with contending emotions, Aubrey 
left the room, nor entered it more that night. 

Slowly and heavily passed to Helen the re- 
maining hours. A change came over her spirit, 
Aubrey stood before her in a new light. Never 
before had she appreciated his patient, enduring, 
and uncomplaining attachment. She reproach- 
fully asked herself, how have I rewarded such de- 
votion? Apparently with perfect recklessness 
and indifference. Keen and bitter were the pangs 
Helen felt that night as she rested her head on her 
pillow. 

The next day Aubrey came not—his was (es- 
pair unutterable—he felt assured, from the few 
words that escaped Helen in her agitation, that he 
had nought to hope—he would embark on the 
morrow—should see Helen in the tableau, which 
was fixed for that evening. All his preparations 
were made, and he now waited with feverish anxi- 
ety the coming of evening, when he should be- 
hold for the last time the object of his heart’s idol- 
atry. He would take no leave—he could not say 
—farewell! 


The shades of evening darkened around. All 
was in readiness for the tableau—the frame, the 
stage, the light disposed by an artist. ‘“ Then 
there was hurrying to and fro”—and all the world 
arrived. The music was soft and soul-thrilling ; 
many and beautiful beyond our fancy’s fairest pic- 
turings were the tableau, “ breathing and brighten- 





ing” before our eyes. Oh what a beautiful 
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thought! What delight; to see exhibited the 
sweetest, softest scenes the imagination can paint; 
the points in history of the most thrilling interest, 
or to see embodied the brightest, purest, most re- 
splendant visions of the poet’s fancy; for are 
there not living forms of more trascendant beauty, 
angelic loveliness, and ineffable sweetness, as ever 








row’s dawn the ship would bear him to some dis- 
tant haven, perhaps never to return, She alone 
had power to detain him. She remembered the 
Philopena—she raised her eyes—it needed but one 
glance at that face so expressive of wo unutter- 
rable, of hopeless despair, to determine her. One 


‘glance at it, Prometheus-like, waked the lovely 





dawned upon @ poet’s vision ? j|image into life and motion, and endowed it with 


There was the beauteous Stuart, the rough | the gift of speech. The magic word passed her 
Ruthven by her side persuading her—no, not per- | lips, and that word, so lowly murmured, bound 
suading her, forcing her to sign away her king- | bie to her side ; and thenceforth their joys, their 
dom to a rebellious subject. There was the fond | Sorrows, their hopes, their fears were one. 
and impassioned Cleopatra in the act of poisoning | All was consternation. Even Castor, the no- 
herself with the asp—beautiful beyond expres- | ble, faithful hound, with instinctive sagacity, ap- 
sion, calm, majestic, yet oh ! how full of feeling. | peared to know, and exult in the sudden revulsion 
There, too, was the ** Niobe” in tears—inimitable, | in his master’s feelings. He leaped off the stage 
The high-souled Jewess, and the high-born and and came frisking and bounding up to him, mani- 
fair-haired Rowena, rivals in beauty—for surely | festing, by every effort in his power, his sympathy 
both were beautiful ! 'in his master’s change of fortune. All this was 

The attire was bright, fanciful and picturesque, the work of a moment—the curtain quickly fell— 
which perfected the illusion—the perspective ex- | the dance, the song, the jest followed—and Au- 
cellent. Many, glowing and enthusiastic were brey’s “ bosom’s lord sat lightly on his throne,” 
the exclamations of delight which burst from all Cree 
lips as the curtain rose successively, Their 
“cheeks flushed at the praise of their own loveli- eaameaemannam 
ness ;” the eye sparkled, nor scarcely could a 
lurking smile be suppressed, as the various ex- 
pressions of admiration from the enchanted crowd 
caught the ear of the lovely statuary. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Wiuey & Putnam have published 
Scenes anp THoucuts IN Evrorr. By an American 
Lastly came the fancy piece, of which we spoke This is a very cleverly written and interesting book by 


. a gentleman familiar to the public through his transla- 
in the commencement of our sketch—there was | * 8°tleman fami I gh his transla 


the sweet pict lovely i ey h! tions from Goethe and Schiller. It forms the sixteenth 
he Sweet picture, Jovely in an engraving, but, oh! number of the “ Library of American Books.” 


how infinitely more lovely in a ** tableau vivant,” Views anv Reviews in American History, Literature 
in which Helen Leslie was the “ living picture.” | and Fiction. By W.G.Simms. The title of this book 
A murmur of applause followed the lifting of the | very properly indicates its character, and is creditable 
curtain, Exquisite! enchanting! burst from all | to the known abilities of the author. The contents 
the delighted gazers—excepting from one. bores ne geet Pon teers apres 
and magazines for which they were first written, each 
Aubrey St. Clair, leaning with crossed arms | of which contains matter of interest to the American 
against the folding-door, gazed in mute attention. | reader. The subjects treated are, Ist, Americanism 
In his face was depicted the deep anguish of des- | in Literature ; 2d, The Epochs and Events of Ameri- 
pair. Pale, haggard, and dejected, the merriment | ©" a * a — ——, wnt 
and exultation of all around, “ served but to deep- ee in Rp a. a son Racad — 
: age ° | Hunter of Kentucky ; 5th, Cortéz and the Conquest of 
en his dejection’s shade,” Mexico; 6th, The Writings of James Fennimore 
He gazed upon the object, on which he had lJa- |Cooper. This is the first of two volumes, and forms 
vished all his heart’s wealth, for the last time ; or, | the ninth number of “Library of American Books ” 
if again he would ever behold her, it would be as Poems. By Thomas i og a and a 
he leile af auatier. Ths theese bo-costl cat | much needed collection “ ood’s sorious ‘Poems, 
. 5 | made in fulfilment of his own desire. It was among 
bear, He remembered the words which were his last instructions to those who were dearest to him.” 
written under the engraving. His own dog there, | We believe that among the American people there are 
Castor, faithful unto death, offered a painful con- enough adinirers of this author’s writings to ensure the 
trast to her he had fondly mad trun onl loving volume before us a large sale. Hood’s works, whether 
y ae , ‘| in prose or poetry, show him to have possessed a large 
The words rose to his lips—* Ah, if thow wert s0 | heart and most unbounded humanity. 
faithful,’ he uttered them in alow and broken! Tue Op Contrvenrat.—Since our last we have read 
tone—low, though quite audible to Helen—and | this delightful work of Paulding’s, and found it a true 
as those few words met her ear, all rushed be- and graphic picture of the sufferings and struggles of 


: ious patriots of the Revolution. The picture 
fo “s 7 2 F , the glorious pa ] 
te her with the celerity of light. Aubrey’s Té- | which the author draws of that miserable ruffian, 


solution she knew was unshaken ; on the mor- | Cunningham, though highly wrought, is still within 
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the bounds of truth, and every reader must be delight- 

ed with the gruff humor of the Old Continental, and 

the sturdy patriotism of the young hero. Published 

by Paine & Burgess, 60 John street. 

Harrer & Broruers have recently published the fol- 
lowing works: 

Exizabetu Benton ; or Religion in connection with 
Fashionable Life. This is a neat little volume design- 
ed for the instruction of the young. 

SuFFER AND BE Strona. By E. Jane Cate. Another 
of the same series. These books contain a healthy 
and instructive moral, and will prove valuable acces- 
sories to juvenile libraries. 

Boarpine Ovt, is the title of another book of the 
same series, that will possibly prove interesting to 
many. 

THe WanpverinG Jew, illustrated edition, number 
twelve. The publishers having procured the balance 
of the illustrations from Europe, the work will be 
driven to a rapid conclusion. 

Tue Commanver oF Matta. By Eugene Sue. This 
is a subject of interest, and is treated in the author’s 
usual graphic style. 

Peers anp Parvenves. By Mrs. Gore. 

Tue Femace Minister ; ora Son’s Revenge. Trans- 
lated from the original by Eugene Lies and Eugene 
Plunkett. 

ILLUMINATED SHAKSPERE, numbers 77 and 78. This 
magnificent work is rapidly approaching to its comple- 
tion. 

Biackwoop’s MaGazinE.—We commend to public 
notice Leonard Scott & Co.’s beautiful reprint of this 
favorite magazine. Although occasionally a little sav- 
age in its opinions of Brother Jonathan, it is generally 
good natured, and seldom fails to prove entertaining. 

{G A new edition of ** Blanche Vernon, the Actress” 
—a very pleasing and handsomely written tale by 
Anderson Smith, has just been issued by Burgess, 
Stringer & Co., Ann street, corner Broadway. We 
commend if to our readers, who will find in its pages 
much to amuse as well as interest them. 


| eee 


Piumr’s DaGuerRIAN GaLLery.—Here is a “ Gallery 


of Fine Arts,” that cannot fail to delight and surprise | 


the visitor. He can there see capital likenesses of sev- 
eral of our most distinguished public men, and recog- 
nize the features of many a well-known face. The 
art itself is very remarkable, and could some of Mr. 
Plumb’s specimens be shown to the world without its 
knowledge of the manner of their production, they 


would be regarded as the very triumph of genius. If 


any of our readers wish to procure the “counterfeit 
presentment” of any dear relative, or valued friend, 
we cordially recommend them to this establishment. 


lip 


Our Excuances.—In future editors and publishers 
will only send us their papers when they contain no- 
tices of the Magazine, with the exception of “ The 
Clarion,” Skowhegan, Me.; * Maine Farmer,” Augus- 
ta, Me.; “Gazette,” Dever, N. H., and “ Transcript,” 
Portland, Me. We call their attention to our announce- 
ment of Original Engravings. 


ee ee 


CoRRESPONDENTS must have patience. Bad manu- 


script is a serious opposition to a candid perusal, and 


we decline the solicitation to rewrite anything. We 
appreciate the kindness of a friend in Brooklyn who 
sent us a package, but would prefer that our sources 
should be.in regions less known: 

———a——— 

Niacara Fatts.—We had a letter-press article pre- 
pared to accompany this plate in our present number, 
but it was crowded over. We shall make room {or it 
in our next. 








et a 


§G- Persons having numbers one and three of the 


| first volume of the Illustrated Magazine, or weekly 
| parts 1, 2, 3, 4 and 9, and who are willing to sell them 
| or exchange them for other works, will confer a favo; 


upon us by sending them, as soon as possible, to the 
office of publication, No. 2 Astor House. 
rr 
GREAT IMPROVEMENT AHEAD! 
Determined not to be outdone in our Steel Plate Em- 
| bellishments, we shall, in our next number, for July, 
| commence giving a series of very superior engravings 
| from original paintings by American artists, compris- 
| ing every variety of subject, historical and miscellane- 
ous. We pledge ourselves that these engravings shall 
be executed in the first style of the art, for which pur- 
pose we have secured at a large outlay of capital, 
| paintings from some of our most accomplished artists, 
and the exclusive services of Mr. W. G. Jackman, to 
forward and superintend the engravings. 
| To this department of the Illustrated Magazine we 
| wish to give a decided national character, and prove, 
in contradiction of the assertion of a jealous print, that 
| we shall pay equally as much “ attention to the quality 
| as the quantity of our plates,” and our patrons may 
| be assured that each number of our Magazine will 
contain FOUR HIGHLY FINISHED ENGRAVINGS 
ON STEEL, either of which will be worth the price 
| of anumber. 
| When thearrangements have been completed,whicli 
| we intend fully to carry out, each of our plates will be 
| from an original subject, a project which, if ever beloie 
attempted, has never been accomplished. 
| Our number for July will contain two oniGINal. 
| PLATES, one of which will be a copy from Deas’s cele- 
brated painting of “* LONG JAKE,” a famous tiappei 
and hunter of the great Western Prairies and Rocky 
Mountains ; the other will be from an original drawing 
expressly for the Illustrated Magazine. We have other 
subjects under way of peculiar interest and attractive 
nationalcharacter. It too often happens that engravers 
do but poor justice to painters whose subjects tley 
copy, and from this has arisen a difficulty of procuring 
original pictures. In securing the services of Mr. Jack- 
man, himself an accomplished artist, we have sur 
mounted this objection, and painters may rely upon 
having full justice done to the products of their pencil. 
Encouraged by the patronage already bestowed upon 
us, we shall endeavor to make our attractions keep 
pace with that patronage, and though never so high 
the altitude we may attain, we hope, with every a- 
vancing step, to add increased richness to our fieight. 
We are already indebted to editors for the courte>) 
which they have, on many occasions, shown us, ant 
they will increase those obligations by giving publicity 
tothe above announcement. We promise them that 
their visual organs shall be feasted with some ve} 
choice engravings. 
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